ECLECTIC  REVIEW, 

For  FEBRUARY,  1834. 


Art.  I. — 1.  The  Boole  of  the  Unveiling :  an  Exjiosition,  with  Notes. 
1‘Jmo.  pp.  1 1(K  Price  4.V.  London, 

2.  A  Treatise  on  the  Millennium  ;  in  which  the  jirevailing  Theories 
on  that  Subject  are  carefully  examined ;  and  the  true  Scriptunil 
Doctrine  attempted  to  l>e  elicited  and  established.  By  George 
Bush,  A.AI.  Author  of  Questions  and  Notes  u]k>u  Genesis  and 
Kx(k1us.  12mo.  pp.  277*  New  York,  1832.  . 

3.  The  Time  of  the  Millennium  investigated;  and  its  Nature  deter¬ 
mined  on  Scriptuml  Grounds.  By  Frederick  Nolan,  LL.D.  Vicar 
of  Prittlewell,  Essex.  8vo.  pp.  205.  London,  1831. 

1.  An  Amicable  Controversy  with  a  Jewish  Rabbi  on  the  Messiah* s 
Coming :  unfolding  New  Views  on  Prophecy  and  the  Nature  of 
the  Millennium:  with  an  entirely  new  Exixisition  of  Zechariah, 
on  the  Messiah's  Kingdom.  By  J.  11.  Park,  IM.D.  &c.  8vo. 
pp.  108.  Price  Ts.  London,  18^32. 

5.  The  Time  of  the  End  ;  being  a  Series  of  Li‘cturcs  on  Prophetic 

Chronology.  By  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Holmes,  B.A.  Chancellor  of 
Cashel,  &c.  &c.  8vo.  pp.  168.  Price  6s.  London,  1833. 

6.  Discourses  shewing  the  Structure  and  Unity  (f  the  Ajxwalypse ; 
the  Order  and  Connection  of  its  Prophecies — how  far  they  have  yet 
lH?en  fnltilled — what  Part  of  them  remains  to  be  accomplished — and 
the  Principal  Events  which  may  still  be  expected,  in  the  Course  of 
Divine  Providence,  before  the  Millennium  commence.  By  David 
Robertson,  iMinister  of  the  Gospel,  Kilmaurs.  3  vols.  12mo.  Pripe 
1 5  j.  G  lasgow ,  1 83.3. 

these  several  publications,  the  first  two  are  decidedly 
worth  reading,  and  all  of  them  seem  to  claim  some  notice 
from  us ;  hut  it  is  one  unhappy  effect  of  the  pestilent  fanaticism 
of  the  would-he  prophets  and  interpreters  of  prophecy  who  have 
at  intervals  infested  the  Church,  that  it  breeds  a  distaste  for  all 
inquiries  connected  with  the  Scripture  prophecies,  fulHlled  or  un¬ 
fulfilled,  and  tends  to  withdraw  the  minds  of  pious  persons  from 
contemplations  which  it  becomes  them  to  cherish.  Now  that  the 
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mania  of  the  Millenarians  ap|)ears  to  liavc  subsided  into  a  mild, 
chronic  imbecility,  we  cannot  but  feel  it  to  be  highly  desirable  to 
rccal  the  Hiblical  critic  to  the  legitimate  investigation  of  the  con¬ 
cluding  portion  of  the  C anon,  and  to  caution  (>hristians  generally 
against  losing  their  hold  u|)on  “  the  blessed  ho|>e,  the  glorious 
apix^aring  of  the  great  (»od  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.'*' 

With  this  general  object  in  view,  we  have  for  some  time  intend¬ 
ed  to  devote  an  article  to  a  selection  from  the  numerous  works  on 
Prophecy  which  have  been  accumulating  on  our  hands.  The 
immediate  inducement  which  has  led  us  to  put  this  intention  into 
effect,  is  the  fair  oecasion  affbrdetl  by  the  first  named  publication, 
to  take  a  succinct  review  of  the  whole  field  of  inquiry. 

There  arc  four  distinct  subjects  of  investigation,  all  relating  to 
the  same  general  topic,  which  it  seems  to  us  important  to  discrimi¬ 
nate.  First,  the  design,  character,  structure,  and  import  of  the 
Apocalypse  itself.  Secondly,  the  specific  import  of  the  unfulfilled 
predictions  it  comprises.  Thirdly,  the  Millcnarian  hypothesis. 
Fourthly,  the  cardinal  doctrine  which  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
the  Book  of  Revelation,  but  at  the  same  time  indc|K'ndcnt,  as  to  the 
evidence  upon  which  it  rests,  of  all  theories  of  prophetic  interpre¬ 
tation,  and  even  of  the  testimony  of  that  sacred  l)ook.  Its  truth 
and  certainty  would  not  l>c  affected  by  the  rejection  of  the  Apo¬ 
calypse  itself,  although  that  doctrine  affords  the  true  key  to  its 
mysteries.  The  doctrine  we  refer  to,  frigidly  acknowledged  in  the 
formularies  of  the  F^.stablished  Church,  is  very  distinctly  and  so¬ 
lemnly  recognised  by  the  Orthodox  Dissenters  in  their  commu¬ 
nion  service,  by  the  recitation  of  the  Apostolic  direction,  which 
points  out  a  principal  design  of  the  Eucharist :  “  P\)r  as  oft  as 
ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  of  this  cup,  ye  do  shew  forth  the 
Lord's  death,  till  he  come.’'''  Thus,  the  l^ord's  Supper  was  in¬ 
tended  to  serve  as  a  public  profession  of  the  believer’s  hope,  as 
well  as  of  his  faith  in  the  great  Sacrifice,  teaching  the  Church  to 
connect  in  the  same  simple  and  solemn  memorial,  the  first,  with 
the  second  Advent  of  her  Lord. 

By  those  members  of  Christian  Churches  who  are  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  devoutly  celebrating  the  Lord’s  Supper,  it  is,  we  conceive, 
altogether  impossible  that  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  Second 
Coming  of  Christ  should  ever  be  lost  sight  of,  although  it  may 
not  in  all  cases  lx?  so  distinctly  recognised  or  so  habitually  re¬ 
alized  as  it  ought  to  be.  We  are,  indeed,  disposed  to  concede, 
that  it  has  not  occupied  its  due  prominence  in  the  more  public 
ministrations  of  the  pulpit,  but  has  seemed  to  be  treated  too  much 
as  an  esoteric  article  of  the  Christian  faith.  This  has  given  a 
fatal  advantage  to  those  who  have  perverted  the  doctrine  from  its 
legitimate  use.,  and  have  made  it  the  basis  of  fantastical  theories 
and  heresies.  Moclern  fanaticism  would  make  it  the  main  busi¬ 
ness  and  duty  of  the  Church  to  ‘  shew  forth  ’  the  second  coming 
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of  Christ.  The  Apostolic  declaration  alwve  cited  shews  this  to 
be  a  pal])ahlc  error.  She  is  to  “  shew  forth  the  Lord's  death — 
till  he  come." 

The  intelligent  Author  of  the  i^aruphrase  of  the  Apocalypse 
somewhat  quaintly  but  correctly  designated  as  “  The  Hook  of  the 
Unveiling,"  justly  remarks,  that  ‘  the  grand  error  of  the  Church 
‘  in  every  age '  (in  these  matters)  ‘  has  been,  an  excessive  anxiety 
‘  to  find,  in  passing  events,  explanations  of  unfulfilled  prophecy.' 

*  Mankind  arc  always  disposed  to  attach  an  undue  importance  to 
their  own  times,  and  to  transactions  which  pass  within  the  range  of 
their  very  limited  inspection.  Under  the  influence  of  this  natural 
exaggeration,  students  of  prophecy  are  j)crpctually  going  before  the 
purposes  of  Him  whose  ways  are  from  everlasting.  This  error,  the 
Author  has  Ix^en  anxious  carefully  to  avoid.* 

It  is  a  most  seductive  one ;  and  yet,  the  tjxperience  of  many 
centuries  might  have  taught  us,  that  it  formed  no  part  of  the  de¬ 
sign  for  which  Prophecy  was  given  to  the  Christian  Church,  to 
enable  her  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  the  future,  or  even  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  precise  character  of  passing  events.  Every  such  at¬ 
tempt  has  uniformly  failed,  for  this  reason  among  others ;  that  no 
historical  events  can  be  seen  in  their  true  bearings  and  relative 
importance,  until  they  are  past.  Contemporary  observers  judge 
of  them  by  their  political  prejudices,  their  interests,  or  their  fears, 
exaggerating  their  importance,  and  mistaking  their  issue.  We 
smile  at  the  blunders  of  our  predecessors,  and  fall  into  the  same. 
What  single  event  of  any  importance  in  the  history  of  Europe 
during  the  present  century,  has  corresponded  to  the  predictions  of 
the  interpreters  of  prophecy  ?  An  amusing  jest-book,  were  the 
subject  not  too  serious,  might  be  compiled  from  the  works  of 
Fal)er,  Frerc,  Cunningham,  and  others,  consisting  of  their  blun¬ 
dering  prognostications,  many  of  them  quite  on  a  par  with  those 
of  the  venerable  Francis  Moore.  What  a  numl>er  of  predictive 
speculations  were  subverted  by  the  death  of  Napoleon,  and  then 
by  that  of  his  son  !  Listen  for  a  moment  to  Mr.  Frerc  no  longer 
ago  than  1831. 

‘  Having  brought  the  history  of  the  Church  to  a  close  with  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  1 4th  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  it  remains  to  be 
observed,  with  respect  to  our  present  position  in  prophetic  history,  and 
our  future  expectations,  that  now,  upon  the  theatre  of  Italy,  is  about 
to  l)e  solved  that  interesting  problem,  formerly  discussed,  whether 
the  imperial  tyrannical  reigns  of  Rome  and  Austria  will  be  for  any 
space  of  time  contemporary  ;  that  is,  whether  the  young  Na])oleon,  who 
must  shortly  be  raised  to  the  throne  of  Rome  by  the  development  of 
the  present  continental  revolution,  will  be  so  with  the  consent  of,  or 
in  opposition  to  Austria.  The  time  of  the  destruction  of  all  the  king¬ 
doms  of  the  world  is  involved  in  this  question ;  for,  as  the  attack  made 
hy  the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia  upon  Antichrist,  thus  muni* 
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feiitetl  in  hi.s  lust  form,  is  doscrilxul  in  Dan.  xi.  40,  as  almost  the  im¬ 
mediate  pri'cursiir  of  the  battle  of  Arma^iHldoii,  if  there  !h*  no  interven¬ 
ing  peritMl  during  whieh  he  will  reign  in  Rome  in  friendship  with 
Austria,  that  final  act  is  even  now  almost  close  at  hand:  and  the 
interval  to  the  year  1047  must  be  filled  up  by  the  unexampled  trouble 
described  in  Dan.  xii.  1,  and  in  preparations  for  the  event,  whatever 
it  may  Ik?,  which  will  mark  the  cumnsing  of  the  Sanctuary  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  at  the  expiration  of  the  times  of  the  Gentiles.’ 

‘  Nor  cjin  yyc  supiMwa?  that  when  the  young  Napdenm  shall  be 
rais<Ml  to  the  throne  of  Rome,  virtually,  by  so  strong  a  principle  as  the 
revolutionary  excitement  now  pTvading  the  whole  Continent,  tin? 
p'riixl  of  his  comparative  pupilage,  or  of  the  contem|K)rury  reigns  of 
Rttmcand  Austria,  can,  under  any  circumstances.  In?  of  long  duration; 
neither  can  the  harvest  of  mercy  be  sup^Kised  much  to  precede  the 
vintage  of  wrath.*  • 


In  the  same  pamplilct,  this  arebimage  in  the  school  of  pro- 
]»hecy  affirms,  that  ‘  the  period  ()f  the  sixth  vial  ended  in  Sep- 
‘  teml)cr  1823,  by  ])iitting  down  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  Spain 
‘  by  tlie  French  arms ;  and  that  the  |>criod  of  the  seventh  vial  then 
‘  commenced,  though  its//e//owdid  not  lu'gin  till  July  27th,  18i30r 
Moreover,  he  cites  the  Moniiiuj  Herald^  in  evidence  that  the 
French  Revolution  of  1830  was  the  second  political  eartltquake 
rcferri'd  to  in  Rev.  xi.  13  and  19.  The  same  ingenious  personage 
finds  in  Diin.  xi.  30,  Lord  Nelson’s  victory  at  Aboukir  Ray, 
which  defeated  Ronaparte’s  projects  against  Egypt ;  and  the  bom¬ 
bardment  at  Co|)enhagen,  he  conceives  to  he  not  less  distinctly 
pointed  out  in  ()ld  Testament  prophecy  !  And  yet,  this  Writer’s 
melancholy  hallucinations  are  cited  by  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England  with  profound  deference  and  homage  I  Why  should 
not  Mehcmct  Ali  Ik?  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  these  dreamers 
of  prophecy,  as  well  as  Napoleon?  Another  curious  s|>ecimcn  of 
)K)htical  astrology  is  now  before  us,  taken  from  “  The  Time  of 
the  End,”  by  the  reverend  the  Chancellor  of  Cashel. 


'  If  the  reasonings  contained  in  my  former  Lecture  be  true  and 
correct;  if  1  have  satisfactorily  demonstrated,  (as  I  think  I  have,)  that 
the  kingdom  of  our  blessed  Saviour  will  be  established  upon  its  proper 
Imsis,  at  the  close  of  the  year  18^10,  or  the  iK'ginning  of  1838;  this 
year  being  far  advanced  in  lfU13,  w’c  are  notv  entered  niton  the  three 
years  and  a  half  here  prophesied  of  by  the  angel,  and  announced  to  St, 
John,  as  the  end  of  the  times.  And  if  this  be  the  case,  then  has  the 
w’ar  already  been  waged  ;  now  are  the  witnesses  killed :  even  at  this 


•  Eight  Ix'tters  on  the  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Last  Times.  By 
James  Hartley  Frere,  Esq.  8vo.  London,  18.31.  The  Author  has 
just  piddished  “  Thrix*  Letters,”  in  continuation  of  these.  8vo.  Price 
2x.  1833. 
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rmiinciit  their  dr.id  IkhIIi^h  lie  in  the  street  of  the  groat  city  ;  uml  it 
Invonu's  ii  question  ofintinite  moment,  to  what  place  we  an*  to  hwk  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy — what  events  have  taken  plact*  answer¬ 
able  thereto — and  what  res]K)n8e  do  facts  and  history  make,  to  this 
nuKst  searching  and  interesting  inquiry  ? 

*  Hut  I  answer,  and  1  answer  with  confidence,  assured  of  its  truth  ; 
that  all  is  now  exemplified  and  fulfilled  in  the  united  church  of  these 
reidins,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  the  Irish  branch,  of  which  I  am  an  un^ 
worthy  member  ;  for  we  are  fallen,  we  are  prostrate,  we  have  felt  all 
the  fangs  of  po|K*ry,  and  even  now  we  remain,  unpitied  and  unburied, 
u|>on  the  Plutwa,  the  wide  common  of  deluded  popish  Ireland. 

‘  This  is  a  weighty  and  a  grave  assertion,  and  it  is  one  which  re¬ 
quires  not  to  Im!  lightly  touched  and  adverted  to.  It  must  be  well 
cleared  and  judiciously  i*stablished. 

*  In  the  first  jdace,  then,  I  must  show  that  we  are  entitled  to  Ik* 
called  the  witnesses ;  and  next  that  our  circumstances  accord  with  the 
description  of  the  angel, 

‘  It  has  l)een  well  observed  by  Falier,  Jones,  and  sevend  other  com¬ 
mentators,  that  the  first  witnesses,  who  had  never  compromised  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  and  who  had  existed  from  the  earliest  times,  a 
pure  and  uncorrupted  church  and  ministry,  even  so  far  back  as  the 
days  of  Poj>c  Silvester,  in  the  4th  century,  were  the  church  and 
ministry  of  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses.  IVIost  certain  it  is  that  . 
they  have  continued  to  lH*ar  their  testimony  in  much  patience,  tribu¬ 
lation,  persecution,  and  affliction  down  to  tbc  present  day ;  and  it  should 
never  Ik*  forgotten,  that  Peter  A^ddo  and  his  followers  were  they  who, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  beast’s  decline,  in  11 09  or  HiJO*  pft>- 
clainied  Home  to  be  Habylon,  the  mother  of  harlots,  and  of  abomina¬ 
tions  of  the  mirth.  Hut  the  office  of  being  witnesses  was  not  confined 
to  them.  The  Lutheran  and  (^ilvinist  churches  on  the  continent  were 
such,  and  the  united  church  of  England  and  Ireland  in  these  realms, 
tile  purest  and  lK*st  portion  (I  must  think)  of  the  Heforiuatioii  itself, 
ami  the  most  uncompromising  foe  of  every  principle  of  pojiery,  in 
general  and  in  detail — that  church,  I  say,  has  stood  forward  with  its 
manful  and  decided  testimony  and  protest  at  all  times  and  seasons, 
and  has  not  ceasi'd  to  protest  with  effect  to  this  very  day. 

*  And  now  1  am  to  show,  that  this  latter  is  the  very  church  against 
uliich  the  war  has  been  carried  on.  It  might  be  supjMised,  indeed, 
that  the  war  against  the  witnesses  should  have  been  a  more  general 
one,  and  that  we,  who  are  but  a  small  integral  part  of  the  whole  Ke- 
forniation,  could  not  merit  the  name,  they  lieing  spread  over  so  exten¬ 
sive  a  platform  of  Eurojie.  Hut  if  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses, 
who  inhabited  the  valleys  and  mountains  of  Piedmont,  and  the  small 
congregations  dwelling  amidst  the  eternal  snows  of  the  Alps  and  the 
A|H‘nnine8,  in  the  earlier  times,  were  witnesses,  representing  all  the 
purer  and  more  orthmlox  Christians,  scattered  througliout  the  empire  ; 
why  may  not  we  Ik?  accounted  such  at  this  day,  rejiresenting,  as  we 
may  well  Im*  supposed  to  do,  the  whole  Reformat  ion  abroad  and  at 
homo  ? 

*  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  engagement  should  have  been  so  ex¬ 
tensive,  for  the  battle  may  be  fought,  and  the  fortunes  of  a  nation  de- 
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cidotl  by  a  handful  of  men,  in  the  key  or  puss  of  u  country,  just  as 
Ijetuiidus  und  his  brave  ten  thousand  Spartans  stayed  the  multitudes, 
the  myriads  of  the  Asiatic  des|K)t,  und,  as  1  may  say,  conquered  them 
tiy  this  act  of  self-immolation,  in  the  Straights  of  Thcrmopylie.  Such 
has  lK*en  the  destiny  i»f  the  Irish  church,  and  though  her  l)etter-pro- 
tiTtcnl  sister  of  Englund  has  remained  comparatively  sc'cure,  yet  even 
she  has  not  failed  to  feid  utJit  wound. 

*  And  that  Ireland  must  have  been  the  place  where  the  battle  has 
Iktu  raging  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  strong  facts,  but  also  from 
the  ])n)phetic  declarations.  The  witnesses  were  t(»  Ite  killed  in  the 
Pluta'a,  that  is,  without  the  city,  without  the  jurisdiction  of  Home  and 
the  ancient  limits  of  the  Homan  empire.  And  such  a  place  is  Ireland. 
It  is  true  that  Ireland  is  not  fiow  more  than  her  sister  England  under 
the  legid  jurisdiction  of  Home,  and  so,  in  this  resjH'ct,  they  are  Inith  on 
a  par;  but  England  was  once  a  province  and  j)arcel  of  the  Homan  em¬ 
pire,  whereas  Ireland  never  was  ;  Irclafid,  therefore,  is  the  street,  the 
pork,  or  common,  us  the  fields  of  Calvary  were  to  Jerusalem,  a  broad 
jdact*  or  plata'u,  without  the  ecclesiastical  limits  or  jurisdiction  of  Home, 
though  within  the  sphere  of  her  iufiuence ;  and  in  Ireland  have  the 
witnesses  bet*n  slain,  and  there  their  dead  iMslies  now  lie. 

*  And  now  turn  your  eyes,  and  let  us  hnik  together  at  these  battle- 

plains — the  p<»mp  and  circumstance  of  this  inglorious  war.  Alnmt  two 
ymrs  since,  in  IbJll,  1  think  it  was  alxmt  the  middle  of  June,  the  de¬ 
claration  of  war  was  formally  announced, — the  tocsin  was  sprung — 
the  trumjK't  sounded  forth,  by  the  jmpish  bisliop,  Dwtor  Doyle - .* 

pp.  149 — 153. 

And  so  Mr.  Holmes  proceeds,  with  the  Newspaper  and  the 
Hible  before  him,  raving  out  the  most  prodigious  assertions  and 
iwdictions.  It  has  Wen  asked,  he  says,  AVhat  has  the  Irish 
Church  done.^  Have  not  its  clergy  great  riches  and  preferments? 
He  stoutly  denies  this.  The  Protestant  ministers  of  Ireland 
neither  are  nor  ever  were  rich  I  He  can  prove  this  from  the 
Ap<K*alypse.  Have  they  not  l>een  idle?  He  denies  this 
.again,  Wcause,  thougli  they  have  had  no  flocks,  they  were  ‘  like 
‘  an  army  sent  to  garrison  a  country  whose  fields,  and  plains,  and 
‘  mountains,  and  fastnesses  arc  in  the  possession  of  a  predatory 
‘  foe.'  ‘  For  thnf  purpose,  they  w  ere  placed  in  those  stations,  by 
‘  the  call  of  (tod — at  the  command  of  Christ  himself.'  They  form 
‘  a  militant  church,  expert  chiefly  at  tlic  use  of  weapons.'* 

‘  Certain  it  is,*  he  continues,  ‘  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  must  not 
Ik*  judginl  by  rules  applicable  to  the  sister  country.  JVe  are  warriors, 
nutrrwrs  of  (uni  ;  and  though  in  a  tem{Mmil,  not  a  spiritual  sense,  wc 
are  m»w  defeated  and  prostrate  c»n  the  field,  wc  shall  yet  arise  and  have 
the  victory.’ 

Mr.  Holmes  means,  have  the  tithes,  and  rejoice  again  in  the 
Protestant  ascendancy.  ‘  And  is  it  to  human  help  wc  look  he 
exclaims.  ‘  Oh  no;  far  from  it.'  From  the  present  Government, 
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he  expects  ‘  absolutely  nothing.’  ‘  It  is  to  Christy  ft  hose  coming 
‘  is  now  at  handy  we  look  for  effectual  aid.  Wait  only  till 
18.'K),  and  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  will  call  from  the 
dead  her  extinct  bishoprics  resume  her  robes  of  state,  rejoice  in 
the  plenitude  of  her  revenues,  and  tread  the  papists  under  her 
feet  to  the  tune  of  ‘  Croppies  lie  down.’  All  this  is  clearly  de- 
duceil  from  the  Apocalypse.  Besides  which,  another  ‘  old  say- 
‘  ing  of  the  fathers,  adopted  by  some  of  the  old  prophets  of  the 
‘  English  Churchy  is  cited  in  conHrmation  of  this  consolatory 
augury :  — 


‘  Cum  duplicantur  latcres,  tunc  venit  Moses* 

*  When  the  bricks  are  doubled,  then  comes  the  deliverer.* 

Another  prophecy  which  Mr.  Holmes  gratuitously  bestows 
upon  us,  is,  that  as  Belshazzar  reigned  four  years  in  Babylon,  so 
must  Pope  Gregory  XV' I.,  whose  number  is  four,  the  square  root 
of  his  pontifical  number,  sixteen,  come  to  bis  end  about  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  lb.‘35.  For,  says  this  new  Nostrodamus  : — 

‘  (Jregory  the  Sixteenth  is  a  watcher.  He  has  been  watching,  not 
for  the  coming  of  his  Lord,  but  for  the  ruin  of  the  Protestant  Cnurch 
of  Ireland,  because  he  hoped,  by  its  ruin,  to  uproot  the  whole  Reform¬ 
ation.  But  still  he  shall  watch,  and  watch,  and  watch  in  vain. 

His  numbers  arc  sixteen  and  four. 

And  Gregory  shall  rule  no  more.* 

Let  Pope  Gregory  look  to  himself,  then,  towards  the  close  of 
next  year ;  and  let  him  be  especially  on  his  guard  against  every 
Englishman  of  the  name  of  Holmes,  since  an  astrologer  of  that 
name  has  evil  designs  upon  him. 

We  have  seen  that  this  Expounder  of  Prophecy  has  demon¬ 
strated  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  ‘  the  Kingdom  of  our  Blessed 
‘  Saviour  will  Ikj  established  oji  its  proper  basis  at  the  beginning 
‘ofltl3().’  The  question  may  have  suggested  itself  to  some  of 
our  readers.  What  is  its  proper  basis  ?  What  must  l)e  the  proper 
basis  of  that  kingdom  whicn  is  not  of  this  world  ?  Mr.  Chan¬ 
cellor  Holmes  is  not  aware  of  the  light  in  which  his  prediction 
may  be  viewed,  and  the  turn  which  may  be  given  to  it.  A  fana- 


*  The  Chancellor  of  Cashel  expresses  his  fateful  satisfaction,  in  a 
note,  at  learning  that  '  the  spoliation  clause  *  had  been  expunged  from 
the  Irish  Church  Reform  Bill.  ‘  It  remains  to  be  seen,*  he  adds, 
‘  whether  the  ancient  form  and  discipline  of  the  Irish  Church  is  to  be 
maimed  and  mutilated  by  the  suppression  of'  the  bishoprics,  and  whe¬ 
ther  the  severe  retribution  which  must  follow  close  upon  such  an  act, 
shall  be  averted  likewise.' 
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tical  ex|H)sitor  of  an  u])|K)site  school  niiglit  Ik*  UhI  to  interpret  it 
of  the  downfal  of  all  those  ecclesiastical  despotisms  which  at¬ 
tempt  to  establish  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ  u]H)n  a  secular 
and  worldly  basis.  We  turn  from  this  luminary  of  the  Irish 
Church  to  a  Scottish  Kxjmsitor  of  the  A|KKalypse, — a  northern 
light:  and  in  his  pages,  we  find  a  very  difterent  reading  of  the 
symbols  of  Prophecy.  After  noticing  the  various  opinions  which 
have  identified  the  'rwo-honied  Heast  with  Latcinos  or  the  Latin 
Pope*,  with  Ludnvicus^  that  is,  the  French  monarchy,  with  Na- 
|>oleon,  with  George  the  Third,  and  with  the  King  of  Prussia, 
Mr.  Robertson  wisely  concludes,  that  ‘  every  one  must  judge  for 
‘  himself.’  ‘  Rut,  in  our  opinion’,  he  adds,  ‘  people  hove  (mly 
to  open  their  eyes they  will  see  the  two-horned  beast  in 
^  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  Pmtestant  States/  Now  Mr. 
Holmes,  and  Mr.  Frere  too,  will  open  their  eyes  at  this  an- 
nouneement !  As  we  have  given  a  few  specimens  of  their  folly, 
we  must  in  justice  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  paragraphs  of 
Mr.  Uohertson’s  saner  reasoning. 

‘  Were  the  Protestant  establishments  before  Kidd  more  tolerant 
than  the  Catholic  ?  Were  not  both  of  them  enemies  of  the  rights  of 
conscience  ami  the  liberties  of  men,  and  lalM»uring  hy  fire  and  sword 
for  the  suppression  of  all  voluntary  churches  and  all  evangelical  wor¬ 
ship  W  hat  makes  a  lK*ast  in  the  pro])hetical  sense  It  is  not  infi¬ 
delity  or  image-worship :  it  is  the  devouring  of  men,  the  taking  of 
spoil,  and  the  living  on  prey.  And  are  not  these  essential  ingredients 
in  the  character  of  a  prophetic  l)east  found  in  the  Protestant  establish¬ 
ments  as  well  as  the  Caitludic  ? 

‘  And  to  prevent  mistakes,  we  add,  that  we  distinguish  between  the 
church  and  the  human  establishment  of  it.  The  latter  is  the  origin  of 
all  the  injustice,  rohlM*ry,  and  persecution  with  which  the  system  is, 
and  has  Ik'en  chargeable.  Without  this,  the  men  of  one  sect  are  never 
able,  and,  I  may  add,  never  inclined  to  rob  or  murder  tliose  of  another. 
And  the  former  shall  remain  when  this  is  taken  away.  The  great  city 
Babylon  is  in  three  parts,  ruled  by  the  three  great  enemies  of  Christ. 
And  (>(h1  has  many  of  his  |HM>ple  in  all  the  thriH*  divisions.  But  to 
them  the  cry  is,  ('omeout  of  her  my  jH?ople.  The  establishment  by 
the  state  is  what  (hwl  commands  them  to  leave  in  haste,  like  men  flee¬ 
ing  for  their  li\Ts.  If  they  continue  there  taxing  and  oppressing  their 
brethren,  they  must  be;ir  her  plagiu's.  It  is  not  the  church,  but  the 
human  establishment  of  the  church,  which  shall  be  destroyed  hy  the 
vials.  And  this  change  in  heaven  cannot  be  effected  without  terrible 
shakings  of  the  »*arth.  Kvangelical  doctrine,  and  the  living  stones  of 
which  Christ  builds  his  church,  shall  nunain,  when  the  structure  of 
smilar  ismer  is  taken  away. 

‘  Under  the  Old  Testament,  there  was  no  human  establishment  of 
religion.  Then*  was  a  divine  establishment  by  (ickI  himself  at  Mount 
Sinai.  .\nd  no  human  potentate  was  afterward  (KTinitted  to  add  to, 
or  diminish  from  it.  It  t^tablished  l>oth  a  mmle  of  worshi])  and  a 
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civil  povcrnincnt  for  his  And  Uith  arc  now  uhropUed.  Tlic 

New  Ti'sUiincnt  cliurch  also  reccivinl  a  complete  constitution  and  a 
full  establish inent  by  ('hrist  and  his  apostles.  And  to  this  establish¬ 
ment  all  his  faithful  people  adhere,  in  preference  to  all  the  establish¬ 
ments  that  have  since  lieen  made  by  jndaizing  teachers,  who  would 
lead  us  to  the  law  of  Mo8t»s  for  a  model  of  the  church  of  I'hrist,  or  by 
worldly  princes  who  would  usurp  his  place.  And  in  no  has  JcIkh 
vah  piven  his  gh»ry  to  men,  by  authorizinp  them  to  oppress  or  slay 
their  brethren  who  differ  fn»m  their  views,  to  comjH‘1  them  to  worshij> 
jiiiv  iniape  which  they  set  up,  or  even  to  exact  a  compulsory  tax  for 
suj)|H)rting  it.  The  church  of  Christ  civilizes  the  savage,  ])romotes 
piMitT  on  earth,  and  brings  all  men  to  live  as  brethren.  But  what  are 
railed  hy  men  established  churches,  pn»m<»te  strife  and  contention, 
bliNMlshed  and  war.  All  religious  wars  (\vhich  arc  universally  admitted 
to  bi‘  the  worst  and  most  cruel  of  all  wars)  have  originated  and  been 
carried  on  by  the  established  church,  or  by  a  church  established  in  the 
views  of  its  own  party,  and  contending  for  domination  over  all  others. 
The  insurrections,  the  robberies,  the  midnight  murders  that  have  dis¬ 
graced  Ireland,  and  kept  her  for  centuries  in  misery  and  barbarism  ; 
the  late  burnings  of  stack-yards  by  the  agricultural  labourers  of 
Kngland,  may  all  be  traced  to  the  same  cause — the  compulsory  Hup]K)rt 
of  the  established  church.  The  heart-burnings  occasioned  by  the  es¬ 
tablished  church  in  Scotland  have  not  yet  reached  the  same  height.  In 
the  days  of  John  Knox,  the  tithes  or  tiends  in  Scotland  were  abo¬ 
lished,  and  continued  for  ages  comparatively  light.  But  Charles  I. 
went  far  in  restoring  them,  and  our  presbyterian  clergy  are  now  plead¬ 
ing  his  statutes  in  the  court  of  tiends,  and  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the 
system  which  their  forefathers  reprobated  so  much,  and  resisted  unt(» 
blMnl.  But  if  that  were  all,  it  might  be  borne.  At  the  revolution, 
they  got  all  that  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  or  his  brother  James 
thouglit  necessary  to  support  an  episcopal  hierarchy  in  Scotland.  But 
since  the  revolution,  the  clergy  of  our  presbyterian  hierarchy  have  been 
prost'cuting  their  people  in  the  court  of  tiends  for  augmentations.  Of 
late  multitudes  of  them  have  lieen  doing  so  every  year,  nay,  I  may  say 
every  day.  In  general,  all  these  actions  are  successful.  I'Jo  augment - 
ati(»n  is  asked  without  being  granted.  If  the  tiends  are  all  exhausted, 
and  the  over-burdened  parish  according  to  their  own  system  can  bear 
no  more,  the  liberality  of  the  British  parliament  supplies  their  clerical 
greed  out  of  the  public  purse.  But  the  clergy  themselves  are  sensible 
that  every  augmentation  has  the  unchristian  effect  of  augmenting  the 
wrath  of  their  parishioners,  and  the  indignation  of  the  public.  They 
arc  advancing  their  tithe  system  rapidly  to  what  it  was  before  the  days 
of  John  Knox.  But  the  probability  is,  that  ere  their  iniquity  and 
oppression  reach  that  height,  another  vial  of  divine  wrath  will  de¬ 
prive  them  of  the  power  of  spoiling  their  neighbours*  goods,  as  those 
which  are  past  have  disabled  tnem  from  shedding  their  blood. 

‘  If  any  think  that  Scotland  is  content  under  her  present  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  system,  he  is  grievously  deceived.  Scotland  was  gratified  by  the 
downfal  of  episcopacy,  and  the  triumph  of  presbytery,  at  the  revolution. 
Blit  when  she  found  that  it  \va8  not  the  presbytery  which  she  had  known 
in  the  days  of  John  Knox,  when  the  ministers  received  their  principal 
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support  from  the  offerings  of  their  |)eople,  and  little  or  nothing  from  the 
state,  (even  when  they  forgtit  their  hibles  and  the  example  of  the 
a|)ostles  so  far  as  to  it,)  but  a  presbyteriun  church  resting  on  the 
statute  of  ('harles  I.  and  gorging  hersidf  with  all  that  he  had  pro\nded 
to  fatten  his  bishops  and  their  suffragans,  and  still  with  a  voracious 
ap|)etite  crying  for  more  ;  Scotland  was  sadly  disappointed.  The  Ca- 
meronians  saw  this  from  the  bi^ginning,  and  many  of  them,  (even 
though  dt*scrted  by  their  ministers,)  never  joined  the  presbyterian 
church  under  the  revolutitm  settlement,  which  they  stigmatized  as 
Erostian.  Of  the  multitude  of  presbyterians  who  joined  it,  in  hopes 
of  obtaining  some  amelionition,  very  few  were  ever  satisfied.  Instead 
of  becoming  iM'tter,  it  grew'  worse.  Patronage,  which  had  been  con¬ 
demned  by  John  Knox  and  the  ministers  of  his  day,  in  the  first  Book 
of  Discipline,  and  driven  from  Scotland  W'ith  the  bishops  and  their 
clerg)’  at  the  revolution,  w’as  restored  by  queen  Anne  in  the  year  IJH. 
Those  called  st'ceders  stM»n  after  withdrew  from  the  establishment ; 
those?  forming  the  relief  church  followed  them  ;  the  Scottish  congrega- 
tionalists  and  other  smaller  parties  have  come  out  since.  Scotland  is 
now'  gnmning  under  the  w'eight  of  a  tithe-fed  church,  a  church  which 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  abhor  as  unjust  aud  oppressive,  and 
calmly  w'atching  for  an  op|H)rtunity  of  throwing  off  the  load.*  liobcrt^ 
son,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  145 — 150. 

The  only  fault  we  are  disposed  to  find  witli  these  paragraphs,  is, 
that  they  occur  in  connexion  with  an  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse. 
They  contain  much  that  is  true  and  important ;  but  we  must  own 
that  we  as  little  a])prove  of  having  Apocalyptic  thunders  launched 
against  the  Church  of  England  by  a  polemical  prophet,  as  of 
having  the  same  sort  of  artillery  fired  off  against  Papists  and 
(’hurcli-Beformcrs  from  the  ramparts  of  the  P^stablishment  by 
one  of  the  Protestant  garrison. 

But  we  think  that  Mr.  Robertson  will  obtain  the  forgiveness 
of  even  Mr.  Holmes  and  Lord  Roden,  for  his  impiety  in  making 
the  Irish  Church  a  part  of  the  Two-horned  Beast,  when  they 
learn  the  extended  term  which  he  assigns  to  its  existence  and 
ascendancy.  Why  supposing  that  Mr.  Holmes's  prediction 
comes  to  pass,  and  the  Irish  Witnesses  recover  their  feet  and 
their  mitres  in  there  will  actually  be  time,  according  to 

Mr.  Rol)ertson's  prophetical  arithmetic,  for  a  little  Orange  ^lil- 
lennium  to  elapse  l)cfore  the  SaUiii  of  church  reform  Incomes 
loosed  again.  The  Protestant  Church  Establishments  must,  in 
his  opinion,  fulfil  and  outlive  the  mysterious  number  of  6G6  years. 

*  Dissonters  will  continue  to  increase,  and  the  injustice  and  abuses 
of  establishments  to  Inn'orne  more  glaring  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
Many  of  these  abuses  may  indet'd  be  modified,  as  the  means  of  length¬ 
ening  out  their  detested  existence  ;  but  their  end  shall  be  with  that  of 
all  tyrannic'al  and  antichristian  pow'ers  at  Armageddon.  We  may  date 
their  rise  fnmi  the  libc'ration  and  independence  of  Geneva  in  1534, 
from  the  treaty  of  Pasvsau,  1552,  by  which  the  Lutherans  secured  their 
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rsUiblishment  in  Gcnnany,  from  the  renunciation  of  the  Pope’s  autho¬ 
rity  hv  Henry  VI 11.  of  Kngland,  or  from  the  nH*ognition  of  Dutch 
imlejHJiideiicc  in  But  accuracy  in  fixing  it  at  present  is  of  little 

moment.  If  you  add  six  hundred  and  sixtv-six  to  the  year  of  their 
rise,  this  will  bring  you  down  to  the  year  or  beyond  it.  And  if 

this  conjecture  lie  right,  the  dreadful  shock  of  that  mighty  earthquake 
which  is  to  dissolve  the  whole  fabric  of  European  society,  with  all  its 
guvernments  and  constitutions,  is  not  so  ntmr  as  many  have  imagined. 
The  vials  must  occupy  many  centuries.  They  are  not  triHiiig  occur¬ 
rences  which  may  all  be  got  over  in  thirty  years.  Jehovah  is  now  in 
his  wrath.*  Ib,  p.  181. 

As  wc  are  upon  the  subject  of  the  Two-homed  Beast,  we  shall 
Uike  this  opportunity  of  adverting  to  another  proposed  solution  of 
the  enigma  of  his  name,  the  audacious  impiety  of  which  will 
shock  our  readers ;  but  it  may  serve  as  a  warning  against  forcibly 
tain]HTing  with  the  wards  of  a  lock  which  will  yield  only  to  the 
golden  key.  A  pamphlet  has  been  sent  to  us,  printed  at  Dublin, 
without  a  date,  but  bearing  on  the  title-page  the  words  ‘  Third 
‘  Edition  \  We  have  strong  reason  for  suspecting  that  it  never 
passed  through  a  first.  The  title  is,  “  Unitarian  Christianity  de¬ 
monstrated  from  the  Bible  to  be  the  Religion  taught  by  Christ 
and  his  Ajmstles ;  with  an  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  erro¬ 
neously  supposed  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  a  Trinity :  also,  a  Scrip¬ 
tural  Enquiry,  tending  to  prove  the  now  near  Accomplishment  of 
*rime  for  the  Second  Coming  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  with  an  Historical  and  Chronological  Summary  of  the 
Book  of  Revelation.  By  a  late  Student  of  the  Dublin  Uni¬ 
versity.*”  This  strange  production  is  almost  too  absurd  for  earnest 
opinion,  too  dull  for  burlesque.  It,  is  quite  below  criticism  as  to 
either  the  matter  or  the  style  of  the  composition.  Yet,  if  it  be 
really  the  genuine  product  of  Unitarian  fanaticism,  it  would  de¬ 
serve  to  be  laid  up  among  other  rare  psychological  curiosities. 
*riic  blessing  of  St.  Patrick  has  delivered  the  Irish  soil  from  ve¬ 
nomous  reptiles,  but  still,  monstrous  productions  have  their  birth 
there;  and  Irish  Unitarianism  speaking  Prophecy  would  really 
seem  to  be  a  /?/«?/«  in  the  moral  world.  This  Writer  has  the 
temerity  to  contend,  that  the  number  and  mark  of  the  Beast  may 
l)c  found  in  the  word  Trinity;  the  two  Greek  words  Trias-eny 
or  the  Latin  Tria-enSy  (so  he  writes  them,)  affording  the  sum 
f)G6  in  numerals  ! — Our  readers  will  not  ex|)ect  us  to  take  any 
further  notice  of  the  contents  of  such  a  pamphlet. 

So  much  for  different  attempts  to  apply  the  mysterious  intima¬ 
tions  of  prophecy  to  political  and  polemical  purposes.  We  shall 
next  advert  to  the  various  theories  resjiecting  the  Nature  and  true 
Era  of  the  Millennium. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  what  is  called  the  doctrine  of  the 
Millennium,  rests  wholly  for  its  Scriptural  support  upon  a  dis- 
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putcnl  interpretation  of  a  single  passage  in  the  lUM)k  of  Revela¬ 
tion.  We  say,  for  its  Scriptural  support;  l)eeau8e  the  Millena- 
rian  hy^)Othcsi8  has  its  real  origin  in  .Jewish  tradition.  It  was  a 
favourite  notion  of  the  'ralinudical  writers,  that  the  w  orld  would 
last  seven  thousand  years,  typilk'd  hy  the  seven  days  of  the  week. 
As  God  created  the  world  in  six  days^  and  resteil  on  the  seventh, 
so,  it  was  l)elicved,  that  he  would  work  out  the  redemption  of 
mankind  in  six  millenniums,  (a  thousand  years  l>eing  with  the 
Lonl  as  one  day,)  and  that  the  seventh  would  l)c  a  millennial 
sahhatism.  'J'his  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  record 
of  (’reation,  which  receives  no  countenance  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Scriptures,  was  so  ancient  and  favourite  a  tradition,  that  it 
passed  into  the  (’hristian  ('hureh,  and  was  generally  adopted  hy 
the  early  fathers.  Dr.  Nolan,  indeed,  labours  to  ])rovc  that 
it  has  the  sanction  of  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  'restament, 
‘  by  whom  it  has  been  incoq)orateil  in  the  canonical  Scri]>tures. 

‘  On  the  authority  which  it  derived  from  this  source’,  he  adds, 
‘  it  seems  alone  ]K)ssible  to  account  for  the  universality  of  its 
‘  mloption  by  tbe  I’rimitive  Christians.’  Rut  this  argument  loses 
all  its  force,  when  it  is  |>erceived,  that  the  early  Fathers,  instead 
of  ap])ealing  to  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  con¬ 
tent  themselves  with  referring,  in  proof  of  the  doctrine,  to  the 
.lewish  argument  drawn  from  the  allegorical  view  of  the  Crea¬ 
tion, — to  the  .Jewish  ])n)pheeies  of  Kzekiel  and  Isaiah  respecting 
.Jemsalcm, — and  to  no  other  passage  in  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
than  that  in  the  A])ocalypsc,  which  they  intcr]>reted  agreeably  to 
.Jewish  traditions.  Dr.  Nolan  discovers  the  ])lainest  allusions  to 
the  dcH'trine  in  the  canonical  Kpistlc  to  the  Hebrews;  but  it  is 
strange  that  those  allusions  should  not  have  been  understood  by 
the  early  Millenarians,  or,  if  understood,  not  referred  to  as  au¬ 
thority.  We  must  transcrilK'  the  learned  Author’s  remarks  upon 
this  sup|K)sed  Scripture  proof. 

‘  To  the  inillenniiil  state  of  rest  which  is  to  be  hereafter  enjoyed  hy 
the  I'hurch,  there  is  the  plainest  allusion  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews:  on  the  assumption  of  its  truth,  the  whole  tenor  and  consistency 
of  the  author’s  reasoning  is  indeed  wholly  de|H‘ndent.  In  the  con¬ 
sciousness  under  which  he  wT(»te,  that  his  readers  were  not  unversed 
in  Uie  subjt'ct,  we  Hud  a  suHicient  justification  of  the  genend  terms 
under  which  he  exprt'sses  himself  respecting  it.  In  adducing  pro<»f 
from  scripture,  that  “  a  sahhatism  remained  to  the  jH^ople  of  GimI.” 
no  doubt  cun  1k'  long  entertained  that  the  author’s  allusion  is  to  the 
(treat  S:d)bath,  which  the  Jew's  commonly  ’undersUHnl  by  the  Millen¬ 
nium.  On  the  authority  of  the  Psidmist,  who  had  shewn,  that  how¬ 
ever  this  rest  had  lH*en  promised,  it  had  never  been  enjoyed,  he  under¬ 
takes  to  establish,  that  it  remained  to  be  exiK'cted.  In  the  course  of 
his  proof,  he  re:is<»ns  from  the  analog)'  of  such  a  state  of  rest,  and  that 
which  had  bei'ii  enjoyed  by  (»ikI  at  the  time  of  the  creation.  A  doubt 
has  iK'cn,  indei'd,  founded  njHUi  the  inference  of  the  Aj)ostle,  whether 
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llie  Ti^i  from  which  (hnl  excluded  the  Israelites  under  Moses,  with  an. 
(luth,  and  which  they  hud  failetl  to  attain  under  Joshua,  us  it  remained 
uiieiijoyed  until  the  times  of  David,  were  analogous  to  the  state  of 
re|Kie»e  which  directly  succeeded  the  work  of  creation.  But  that  the 
allusion  of  the  author  points  to  a  sabbatism  of  a  higher  and  different 
kind,  w'ill  not  long  remain  doubtful,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
rest  of  the  sabbath  was  not  only  experienced  in  the  wilderness,  but  that 
(»f  the  jubilee  and  sabbuticid  year  observed,  on  the  settlement  of  the 
Jews  in  Canaan.  And  the  Apostle,  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  clearly 
shews,  that  the  promises  of  God  and  expectations  of  the  Patriarchs 
were  directed,  from  the  earthly  Canaan,  to  ‘  a  better  country,  and 
heavenly  Jerusalem,'  in  every  respect  analogous  to  the  nl)ode  which  is 
assigned  by  St.  John  to  the  blessed,  in  his  description  of  the  Millen¬ 
nium.  Hut  the  point  seems  to  be  placed  beyond  ambiguity  by  an 
AjMKstolical  Father,  to  whom  the  translation  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  into  Greek  has  been  ascribed ;  and  who  was  not  only  the 
companion  of  8t.  Paul,  but  has  addressed  his  Epistle  to  the  same 
])eopIe,  and  on  the  same  subject,  as  the  great  Apostle.  St.  Barnalms, 
while  he  delivers  himself  more  fully  respecting  it,  has  established  the 
connexion,  which  is  merely  intimated  by  St.  Paul,  betwi^en  '  the  sab¬ 
bath  of  Goil,'  and  ‘  the  sabbatism  reserved  for  his  people.’  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  shews,  that  the  period  of  seven  days  was  chosen  by  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  who  might  have  at  once  called  the  creation  into  existence,  as 
indicative  of  the  term  of  seven  thousand  years,  which  he  had  pre- 
scril)ed  to  the  world  that  he  had  creiUed.  The  last  day,  os  he  inti¬ 
mates,  was  appropriated  by  God  to  repose  from  his  works ;  as  the  last 
millennium  would  be  consigned  to  a  respite,  for  his  people,  from  care 
and  labour.  And  he  justifies  the  analogy  on  which  ne  reasons,  by  the 
authority  and  language  of  scripture,  to  which  St.  Peter  has  given  a 
similar  application,  when  apparently  delivering  himself  on  the  same 
subject :  concluding,  that,  as  *  one  day  was  with  the  Lord  as  a  thou¬ 
sand  years,'  the  world  would  be  only  oppressed  with  toil  and  sorrow  for 
so  many  thousand  years  as  days  hau  been  consumed  in  the  work  of  the 
creation.  With  this  illustration,  the  connexion  in  St.  Paul's  reasoning 
UxTomes  obvious  and  conclusive ;  which,  without  it,  appears  to  be  in¬ 
consequential  and  paralogistic.  ‘  There  remaineth,  therefore,’  reasons 
the  Aj)ostle,  ‘  a  sabbatism  to  the  people  of  God.  For  he  that  is  en¬ 
tered  into  his  rest,  he  also  hath  ceased  from  his  works,  os  God  did 
from  his.*  *  The  sabbath,’  being  allowed,  as  St.  Barnabas  assumes, 
to  be  the  type  of  *  the  sabbatism  ;'  it  was  necessarily  to  be  inferred, 
from  *  the  rest  which  God  entered,’  that  ‘  a  rest  remained  to  his  people.' 
Hut  this  analogy  not  being  pre-supposed,  no  conclusion  can  be  directly 
deduced  from  the  rest  which  the  One  enjoyed  at  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  that  a  rest  remained  for  the  other,  at  any  subsequent  period.^ 

pp.  8 — 11. 

Dr.  Nolan  assumes  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas, 
which  is  doubtful.  Waiving  this,  we  must  observe,  that  he  fails 
to  shew  that  that  Epistle  contains  any  reference  to  the  passage  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  That  the  Apostle  may  allude  to 
the  notion  of  the  Jewish  Millenarians,  we  grant;  but  what  if  he 
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alludes  to  it,  as  he  does  to  many  other  Jewish  notions,  for  the 
purpose  of  confuting  their  vain  expectation  ?  That  his  ‘  allusion 
‘  p>ints  to  a  sahbatism  of  a  higher  and  different  kind  than  that 
of  Canaan,  no  one  questions :  but  as  little  can  it  Ik*  doubted  by 
any  intelligent  l)eliever,  that  that  sahbatism,  that  millennial  rest, 
to  wliich  faith  conducts  us,  is  entered  upon  by  all  the  “  blessed 
who  die  in  the  Lord*”.  The  passage  sup])lies,  in  fact,  a  tacit 
refutation  of  the  very  notion  which  Dr.  Nolan  would  employ  it  to 
establish. 

We  are  then  warranteil  in  repeating  the  statement,  that  the 
only  passage  in  the  Canonical  Scriptures  which  affords  apparent 
support  to  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  a  Millennium,  occurs  in  llev.  xx. 

I — 7*  I’^ven  on  the  sup])osition  that  that  doctrine  is  founded  in 
truth,  it  does  not  follow,  as  Mr.  Bush  justly  remarks,  in  the  work 
which  will  now  claim  our  attention,  ‘  that  the  sabbatical  millenary  of 
‘  the  Judaic  tradition  is  the  same  with  the  thousand  years  of  the 
‘  A]HK*alypse.  J'he  identifying  them,  certainly,  is  a  gratuitous 
‘  assumption/  Allusion  has,  in  this  instance,  again  been  mis¬ 
taken  for  a  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  alluded  to.  In  fact,  the 
Millennium  of  St.  tiohn  cannot  l)e  the  same  as  that  of  the  Jewish 
tradition,  which  is  the  seventh  and  closing  cycle,  since  it  is  to  be 
succeedeil  by  amtther  period,  during  which  Satan  is  loosed :  an 
intimation  (|uite  irreconcileable  with  the  Rabbinical  notion  of  the 
Great  Sabbath.  For  any  thing  that  can  be  adduced  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  thousand  years  during  which  the  Dragon  is  bound,  may 
synchronize  with  some  other  chiliad  of  the  series, — with  the  fifth 
or  the  sixth.  Had  not  this  passage  been  interpreted  in  accom¬ 
modation  to  preconceived  notions,  it  could  never  have  suggested 
the  Millcnarian  doctrine.  So  little  does  it  harmonize  with  that 
hy|K)the8is,  that,  while  some  of  our  Modern  Prophets  believe  that 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  the  Apocalyptic  Millennium,  if  it  has  not 
already  Ix'gun,  some  have  contended  that  it  is  near  its  expira¬ 
tion,  and  many  learned  FiXpositors  have  maintained  that  it  is  long 
since  past !  *  This  last  opinion,  that  of  Lightfoot,  Brightman,  and 
Usher,  of  Grotius,  the  elder  Turretin,  Maestricht,  and  Marck, 
has  l>een  recently  revived  by  Professor  Lee  of  (Cambridge.  Mr. 
Bush  has  starUHl  a  novel  view  of  the  Millennium,  which  he  siip- 
|>orts  with  considerable  ingenuity.  As  his  volume,  l)eing  print^ 
in  America,  is  not  easily  accessible,  we  shall  lay  before  our  read¬ 
ers  his  exposition  of  the  passage  in  question. 


•  The  ct»inmcnccmcnt  of  the  Millennium  is  dated  by  Abp.  Usher, 
A.D.  4;  by  (irotius,  &c.,  A.D.  ;  by  Brightman,  in  154d ;  by 
Mede,  in  1718  ;  by  Fri*re,  in  178J  ;  by  Ness  and  Faber,  in  1885  ;  by 
Hales,  in  1880;  by  Bp.  Newton,  in  1987;  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in 
20:i8. 
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*  In  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  chapter,  the  final  catastrophe  of  the 
secular  imperial  Beast  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  False  Prophet  is  ex¬ 
pressly  detailed .  Having  thus  portrayed  by  these  significant 

emblems  the  remediless  doom  of  the  Beast,  and  having  consequently 
no  more  to  say  of  him,  the  order  of  the  visions  is  now  reversed,  and 
the  prophet  is  carried  Imck,  in  the  train  of  sui)ernatural  disclosure,  to 
the  point  where  the  history  of  the  Dragon  nad  been  interrupted  to 

make  way  for  that  of  his  vicegerent  the  IWast .  The  symbolical 

history  remounts  to  the  period  of  his  sending  forth  upon  the  territories 
of  Christendom  his  Itestial  substitute,  and  embraces  in  the  present 
vision  all  the  chronological  space  lietween  that  and  the  time  of  his 
ultimate  ])erdition,  when  he  too  is  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brim¬ 
stone,  to  which  the  Beast  and  the  False  Prophet  had  been  already 
adjudgiHl.  So  that,  in  fact,  the  vision  of  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the 
Revelation  is  to  be  considered,  as  far  as  the  events  shadowiAl  forth  are 
concenu'd,  as  connecting  itself  immediately  with  that  of  the  twelfth  ; 
and  a  more  important  clew  to  the  genuine  structure  of  this  wonderful 
b<H)k  cannot,  we  believe,  be  laid  before  the  student  of  prophecy. 

^  In  attempting,  therefore,  to  fix  the  legitimate  stmse  of  the  symlMiht 
here  employed,  the  first  position  which  we  assume,  and  which,  if  we 
mistake  not,  will  inevitably  draw  after  it  the  whole  interpretation  that 
follows,  is,  the  identittf  of  the  Dragon  which  is  bound  with  the  Dragon 
which  is  cast  out  o/'  heaven.  Unless  this  point  Ik*  conceded  in  the 
outset,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  hope  ever  to  attain  to  a  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  prophetic  enigmas  of  this  book.  If  the  Dnigon  or  the 
Devil  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  hieroglyphic  in  one  |)ortion  of  the  A))uca- 
lynse,  we  affirm  that  he  is  to  be  so  viewed  in  every  other  portion; 
otherwise  we  are  left  in  the  mazes  of  inextricable  confusion  in  every 
attempt  to  unravel  the  mysteries  which  it  contains  •.  But  that  this 
assumption,  instinid  of  resting  on  mere  conjecture,  is  in  fact  bused 
upon  the  unequivocal  declarations  of  the  sacred  text,  will  be  obvious 
from  the  bare  inspection  of  the  two  follmving  passages  ranged  in  juxta¬ 
position. 

Rev.  xii.  9.  Rev.  xx.  2,  .'I. 

“  And  the  great  dragon  cast  **  And  he  laid  hold  on  the  dra- 
out,  that  old  serpent,  called  the  gon,  that  old  serpent,  which  is  the 
Devil  and  Satan,  which  deceived  Devil  and  Satan,  and  bound  him  a 
the  whole  world.**  thousand  years — that  he  should 

deceive  the  nations  no  more.** 

‘  This  must  of  necessity  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  perfect  equiva¬ 
lency  of  the  symbols  in  the  two  visions.  If  then,  as  we  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  shew,  the  term  Dragon,  Devil,  or  Satan,  as  used  by  John  in 

•  Mr.  Bush  cites,  in  a  note,  a  passage  from  iVIr.  Vint's  **  New  Il¬ 
lustrations  of  Prophe^,"  in  which  this  natural  and  simple  explanation 
^as  first  proposed.  One  is  astonished  to  find  that  it  has  not  obtained 
more  notice  from  our  own  Biblical  scholars. 
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the  lli'vclation,  inuAt  l)c  unilorsttNMl,  not  ns  the  literal  u])])ellation  of 
the  jHTs<»n  of  the  Tempter,  or  the  Prince  of  fallen  spirits,  hut  as  the 
mystic  emblem  of  (Uspotism  and  idolatry  unUed^  the  true  idea  of  Pa¬ 
ganism,  the  inference  is  irresistible,  that  the  binding  of  the  Dragon, 
or  of  Satan  for  the  space  of  a  thousand  years,  must  imply  something 
more  than  the  mere  restraining  4)f  what  is  usually  deiumiinated  **  Sa¬ 
tanic  iuHuences/'  It  is,  in  fact,  but  a  Jigurat'tvc  nmle  of  announcing 
the  suf}j)ression  of  Paganism  for  a  defnite  term  of  years  ;  not,  indeea, 
its  universal  suppression,  but  its  banishment  from  the  bounds  of  Christ¬ 
endom  during  the  {leritHl  specilied . If  the  Dnigon  be  Pagan^ 

ism  jH'rsoni/ied,  then,  his  being  seized,  bound,  and  incarcerated  for  a 
thousand  years,  must  necessarily  signify  some  ]M)werful  restraint  laid 
in  the  providence  of  (bnl  u{>on  this  baneful  system  of  error,  by  which 
its  prevalence,  through  the  alMwe-mentioned  periml,  is  vastly  weak- 
eiu^,  obstructed,  and  confined  to  narrow  limits. 

‘  The  fjuestion,  therefore,  whether  this  |)eri(Kl  Imi  already  past  or 
vet  future,  resolves  itself  into  another  question  purely  historicid. 
lias  there  already  occurred,  in  the  annals  of  the  Christian  world — for 
the  lK>ok  of  Hevelation  has  mainly  to  do  with  the  territ(»ries  of  Christ¬ 
endom — an  extended  tract  of  time,  during  which  the  system  of  Pagan 
delusion  wivs  suppressed,  and  the  fabric  tif  civil  and  ecclesiasticnil  op- 
|)ression  represented  by  the  IU*ast  and  the  False  Pr(»phet,  j)re vailed  in 
Its  stead  ?  Hut  this  is  a  question  which  the  veriest  novice  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Homan  Empire,  and  of  those  nations 
which  bniiiched  out  of  its  dismemlHTed  fragments,  is  at  once  prepared 
to  answer.  No  facts  in  the  chronicles  of  the  past  are  more  notorious, 
than  that  Paganism,  under  Constantine  and  his  success(»rs,  did,  after  a 
des|>erate  struggle,  succumb  to  Christianity  in  its  triumphant  progress ; 
and  that  the  religion  of  the  (n)s|)el,  after  subsisting  for  one  or  two 
centuries  iHwterior  to  the  age  of  Constantine  in  a  state  of  comparative 
purity,  did  gradually  bt^come  corrupt  in  doctrine,  carnal  and  secular  in 
spirit,  and  arrogant  in  its  claims,  till  finally  it  allied  itself  to  the  civil 
ja»wer,  in  a  union  which  gave  birth  to  the  ccclesiastico-|Hditical  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  Homan  {Haiti ficate,  for  so  many  centuries  the  paramount 
scourge  of  Kun»|K».  As  it  is  unquestionable,  therefore,  that  the 
ascendancy  of  Pagimism  in  the  Homan  world  was  succeeded  by  that 
of  Anti-Christianism,  svmbolically  denoted  by  the  Heast’s  succeeding 
the  Dragon,  st)  we  are  linl  to  consider  the  binding  of  the  Dragon,  i.  e. 
the  siqipressioii  of  Paganism,  as  commencing  alniut  the  time  of  the 
rise*  of  the  Beast,  and  nearly  coinciding  with  the  first  thousand  years 
of  his  reign/  pp.  140 — 147» 

This,  Mr.  Bush  anticipates,  will  strike  most  of  his  readers  as 
‘  a  very  rt'volting  conclusion  ' ;  and  we  must  confess  that,  accus¬ 
tomed  as  we  have  been  to  meet  with  all  sorts  of  novel  theories, 
w  e  were  startled  at  the  abmptness  with  which  this  seemed  to  snap 
asunder  all  the  poetic  associations  connected  with  the  Millennial 
epiH'h.  In  representing  the  Apocalyptic  Millennium,  which  has 
always  lieen  but  another  name  for  the  golden  age  of  tlic  Church, 
as  actually  synchronizing  with  the  most  calamitous  period  of  her 
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annals^  the  Author  is  aware  that  he  is  doing  violence  to  the  most 
chcrislied  sentiments  res]x?cting  that  period.  Ilut,  admitting  his 
premises,  the  conclusion  seems  not  easily  evaded.  It  is  evident 
that  Satan  may  in  some  sense  be  bound,  without  its  importing  a 
|H*ri(Hl  of  ]>erfcct  or  extraordinary  felicity.  Many  ancient  and 
some  learned  modern  commentators  have  supposed  that  this  bind¬ 
ing  took  place  at  the  coming  of  Christ,  or  at  his  resurrection, 

‘  wlien  the  strong  man  was  bound  by  the  stronger.’  Various 
texts  are  cited  from  the  Gos]x*ls,  (Luke  x.  17-20  ;  xi.  20-2^2. 
Matt.  xii.  2tl,  2^).  John  xii.  31.)  by  Professor  Lee,  in  support  of 
the  most  untenable  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  monstrous  hypothesis, 
that  the  phrase  “a  thousand  years”  is  to  be  understood  of  the 
brief  ]>eriod  during  which  miraculous  ]H)wer8  were  exerciseil  by 
the  Cimreli ;  a  figurative  Millennium  terminating  with  the  first 
general  persecution  !  *  Lightfoot  remarks,  that  the  passage  in 
the  Revelation  does  not  contain  ‘  one  word  of  the  devil’s  bind- 
^  ing  that  he  should  not  disturb  the  Church,  but  of  the  devil’s 
^  binding  that  he  should  not  deceive  the  nations.’  At  all  events, 
this  circumstance  would  not  of  itself  denote  a  reign  of  purity  and 
happiness.  Let  us  then  inquire,  whether  there  are  any  other 
parts  of  the  representation,  which  warrant  the  assumption  that  the 
A|H)calyptic  Alillennium,  whether  past  or  future,  was  to  be  a 
golden  age  of  either  temporal  or  spiritual  prosperity. 

The  Prophet,  proceeding  to  describe  the  circumstances  of  the 
church  during  the  thousand  years  that  should  elapse  between  the 
binding  of  Satan  and  his  being  loosed  for  a  little  season,  says : 
“  And  I  saw  thrones,  and  there  were  some  seated  upon  them, 
and  judgement  was  committed  to  them.  And  1  saw  the  souls  of 
those  who  had  l>ccn  slaughtered  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  and 
for  the  word  of  God  ;  and  those  who  had  not  worshipped  the 
Roast  nor  his  Image,  nor  had  received  his  mark  upon  their  fore¬ 
heads  and  upon  their  hands.  And  they  lived  and  reigned  with 
('hrist  the  thousand  years.  But  the  rest  of  the  dead  did  not 
live  till  those  thousand  years  were  fulfilled.  This  is  the  first  re¬ 
surrection.  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  who  has  part  in  the  first  re¬ 
surrection  :  Upon  these,  the  second  death  tias  no  power;  but 
they  shall  be  priests  of  God  and  of  Christ ;  and  shall  reign  with 
him  a  thousand  years.” 

This  is  the  whole  passage  which  has  been  supposed  to  promise 
to  the  saints  a  temporal  reign  upon  earth,  a  thousand  years  of  se¬ 
cular  felicity.  By  expositors  who  take  this  view  of  it,  the  forms 
which  St.  John  beheld  occupying  the  thrones,  are  assumed  to  be 
those  of  the  martyrs.  But  Witsius  long  ago  pointed  out  this  to  be 

•  Lee’s  Dissertations,  p.  341.  Sec  also  Lardner's  Works,  Vol.  V. 
p.  for  the  similar  opiiuon  of  Andrew,  Bishop  i)f  Cwsartni,  a.ii.  .'iOO. 
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an  error.  ‘  John  does  not  affirm,  that  he  saw  the  souls  of  them  that 
*  were  beheaded,  much  less  that  he  saw  the  martyrs  themselves 
^  that  were  beheaded,  sitting  upon  thrones,  lie  says  only  that  he 
‘  saw  thrones,  and  those  who  sat  upon  them,  not  determining  who 
^  they  were  ;  or  rather  making  it  sufficiently  plain  that  this  is  not 
‘  to  be  understood  of  the  souls.’*  Mr.  Bush  considers  the  throned 
rulers  as  denoting  the  oppressors  of  the  true  Church,  who  gave 
judgement  against  the  saints ;  and  their  living  and  reigning  with 
Christ,  he  interprets  of  the  reward  promised  to  their  fidelity  and 
eonstancy  in  suffering  the  effects  of  the  judgements  which  these 
despotic  ^  thrones  ’  had  previously  inflicted  upon  them. 

‘  That  is,  he  saw  those  who  worshipped  not  the  Beast,  and  were 
suffering  under  the  unrighteous  edicts  of  these  thrones,**  the  organs 
of  papal  persecution,  as  confessors  and  martyrs  in  defence  of  the  pure, 
unadulterated  religion  of  Jesus ;  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses  in 
France,  the  Lollards  in  (hTmany  and  England,  and  others  in  other 
quarters  of  Europe,  who  held  to  kindred  views  of  the  truth  ;  as  such 
there  were  dispt'rsed  throughout  Christendom  during  the  darkest  days 
of  the  Church,  a  holy  and  blessed  band  of  recusants  og-ainst  the  preten¬ 
sions  and  claims  of  the  Man  of  Sin,  while  the  mighty  fabric  of  his 
jHiwer  was  towering  up  towards  heaven.*  p.  184. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  establishing  this  natural  ex¬ 
planation,  arises  from  its  being  intimated,  that  tnese  very  martyrs 
and  confessors  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  during  the  thousand 
years,  coiHancously,  as  it  should  seem,  with  the  existence  of  these 
despotic  thrones.  Mr.  Bush  would  interpret  this  of  spiritual 
life  ;  but  vc  must  confess  that  this  part  of  his  exegesis  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  Yet,  may  not  the  very  words  ChrisP'*  rather 

imply,  that  this  world  was  not  to  be  the  scene  their  reign ; — that, 
while  their  oppressors  occupied  earthly  thrones,  they,  absent  from 
the  hotly,  were  to  be  present  with  the  Lord,  “  kings  and  priests 
unto  Gotl  There  is  a  passage  in  the  y\th  chapter,  evidently  of 
equivalent  im|>ort,  to  which  we  are  disposed  to  think  the  passage 
under  consideration  looks  back.  That  they  are  strictly  parallel, 
will  be  seen  from  placing  them  in  juxta-position,  as  Mr.  Bush 
has  done  Rev.  xii.  9*  and  xx.  2 

Rev.  vi.  9 — 11.  Rev.  xx.  4 — 5. 

And  when  he  had  opened  the  And  I  saw  the  souls  of  those 

fifth  seal,  I  saw  under  the  altar  who  had  l)een  slain  for  the  testi- 
the  souls  of  them  that  had  been  mony  of  Jesus  and  for  the  word  of 
slain  for  the  w'ord  of  God  and  for  God. 
the  testimony  which  they  held. 


Eicrc,  Sac,  cited  by  IBr.  Bush,  p.  195. 
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*•  And  they  cried  with  a  loud 
voice  saying.  How  long,  O  Lord, 
liolv  and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge 
aiiJ  avenge  our  blood  on  them 
that  dwell  on  the  earth? 

“  And  white  robes  were  given 
to  every  one  of  them  ;  and  it  \wls 
said  unto  them,  that  they  should 
rest  vet  fora  little  season,  until  (the 
numWr  of)  their  fellow-servants 
also,  and  their  brethren,  that  should 
be  killed  as  they  were,  should  be 
fulfilled.’* 

[The  number  fulfilled.] 

On  comparing  these  two  passages,  it  would  appear, » that  the 
souls  which  St.  John  saw  in  the  vision  recorded  in  the  xxth 
chapter,  were  the  same  that  he  saw  beneath  the  altar  of  sacrifice 
in  the  vith, — the  souls  of  those  who  had  been  slaughtered  by 
pagan  persecutors.  Hut  here,  they  are  no  longer  invoking  the 
judgements  of  God  u])on  their  tyrants.  Those  judgements  hod 
been  executed.  Other  thrones  now  occupy  the  earth.  And  with 
these  elder  martyrs  are  now  seen  associated  those  confessors  under 
the  reign  of  the  Papal  Beast,  who  had  not  worshipped  him  or  re¬ 
ceived  his  mark  upon  their  foreheads.  And  they  reign  with 
(’hrist,  priests  in  the  heavenly  temple.  They  have  attained  to 
the  first  resurrection. 

But  what  is  this  avaa-raa-ti  h  Tfwrrf,  this  primitial  resurrection  ? 
Our  view  of  the  passage  would  preclude  its  being  interpreted  in 
that  figurative  and  mystical  sense  which  most  commentators 
would  put  upon  it,  and  for  which  Mr.  Bush  contends ;  nor  opuld 
we  ever  satisfy  ourselves  with  this  interpretation.  It  has  l^een 
had  recourse  to  as  the  only  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  Millena- 
rian  dream  of  ‘  a  literal  and  proper  resurrection  of  martyrs,’  prior 
to  the  general  resurrection,  to  live  on  earth.  But  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  prophetic  vision  to  counte¬ 
nance  this  chimerical  notion,  there  is,  on  the  other,  no  necessity 
to  reject  the  idea  which  the  passage  conveys  of  a  literal  resur¬ 
rection.  The  Author  of  the  Book  of  the  Unveiling,  renders  the 
text  in  this  natural  sense,  adding  the  following  note. 

‘  The  martyrs  enjoy  the  honour  of  priority  in  the  resurrection  of 
their  l)odies,  not  because  they  were  on  earth  more  eminent  for  holiness 
than  many  others  who  yet  were  not  called  to  testify  their  love  to  Christ 
at  the  stake ;  but  because  they  were  martyrs.  The  natural  period  of 
their  lives  being  cut  short  by  violence  for  Christ’s  sake,  they  enjoy  a 
priority  in  the  resurrection.  It  is  an  honour  put  upon  that  very  bray 
W’liich  w'as  tortured  for  Christ’s  sake.  These  anticipate  the  final  rc- 

n2 


And  I  saw  those  who  had 
not  worshipped  the  Beast  nor  his 
Image,  nor  had  received  his  mark, 
&c.  And  they  lived  and  reigned 
with  Christ  the  thousand  years. 
This  is  the  first  resurrection. 
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ward,  and  will  come  with  Christ  to  judgment ;  witnesses,  rather  than 
imrticijNitors  in  the  solemnities  of  that  day.' 

This  exposition  not  only  obviates  every  difficulty,  but  sheds  a 
beautiful  light  upon  the  passage,  bringing  before  the  mind  in  all 
its  reality  the  City  of  Souls.  But  does  this  idea  derive  any  coun¬ 
tenance  from  other  parts  of  Scripture  ?  We  think  that  it  does. 
In  the  first  place,  the  translation  of  Enoch  and  Elijah  affords  a 
precedent y  if  we  may  so  8|K'ak,  for  the  existence  of  glorified  luKlies 
in  the  heavenly  mansions  to  which  Our  Lord  has  ascended  in 
bodily  form.  Secondly,  we  read  expressly  of  a  partial  resurrec¬ 
tion  attending  that  of  Our  Lord  himself.  “  The  graves  were 
opened ;  and  many  liodics  of  the  saints  which  slept  arose,  and 
came  out  of  their  graves  after  his  resurrection,  and  went  into  the 
holy  city,  and  appeared  unto  many." — Matt,  xxvii.  .52,  ,53.  To 
this,  Calvin  supposes  St.  Paul  to  refer,  1  Cor.  xv.  20,  in  styling 
Our  Lord  i\\Q  first-  fruits  of  them  that  slept — ‘  quia  Christus  re- 
‘  surffcns  alios  ex  sepulchris  comites  serum  eduxit,  Ponb  hoc 
‘  re^no  ostaisum  Juit^  cum  sibi  privatim  nee  mortnum  esse  nec  re- 
‘  sunexissey  sed  ut  xdtrv  o<lorem  in  omnes  fideles  spiraret*  *  3'he 
question,  what  In'came  of  these  holy  jHTsons,  the  learned  lleformer 
acknowlixlges  to  lie  difficult,  and  one  which  he  is  not  solicitous  to 
determine ;  hut  he  admits,  that  the  notion  of  their  returning  to 
the  dust  again  hears  the  stamp  of  absurdity.  If  the  life  w’ith  w’hich 
they  were  endowed  had  been  mortal,  ^  soli  dee  resurrect  ionis  deKurnen- 
•  turn  esse  non  poteraty  it  could  not  have  been  an  attestation  of  a 
real  and  substantial  resurrection.  Calvin  has  been  pronounced 
wise  for  not  undertaking  the  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse :  it 
indicateil  at  least  his  caution  and  his  modesty.  We  cannot  hut 
think,  however,  that  the  difficulty  he  found  in  this  part  of  the 
sacred  narrative,  (which  is  a  great  stumbling-block  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  neologists,)  would  have  been  lessened  by  his  collating  it 
with  the  discoveries  of  the  Revelation. 

There  are  two  or  three  expressions  occurring  in  the  Apostolic 
Epistles,  which  are  at  least  susceptible  of  an  interpretation  that 
would  make  them  allusive  to  a  primitial  resurrection.  That 
has  always  been  considered  as  a  passage  of  some  difficulty,  in 
which  St.  Paul,  anticipating,  apparently,  his  own  martyrdom, 
says :  “  Being  made  conformable  to  his  death,  if  by  any  means 
I  might  attain  unto  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."  Phil.  iii.  11. 
The  particle  rendere<l  If  by  any  meansy  Calvin  remarks,  does 
not  imply  doubt,  hut  difficulty ;  and  this,  if  the  general  resur¬ 
rection  he  referred  to,  is  unquestionable.  The  characteristic 
nio<iesty  of  the  iVjwstle  is  su})posiHl  by  other  commentators  to 
account  for  the  expression.  Is  it  not  |x>ssihle,  however,  that  he 


Ilarmuiiiu,  in  loco. 
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might  contemplate  a  8]K?cial  reward  of  his  sufferings  ?  He  tells 
Timothy,  that  it  was  a  faithful  saying,  not  only  that  “  if  we  be 
dead  with  Christ,  we  shall  also  live  with  him,^  (a  happiness 
common  to  all  the  regenerate,)  but,  “  if  we  suffer  with  him,  we 
shall  also  reign  trith  him  r  the  specific  reward,  as  it  should 
seem,  of  those  who  were  called  to  suffer  death  for  the  Gospel. 

The  same  close  association  of  the  ideas  of  resurrection  and 
martyrdom  seems  to  l>c  indicated  by  a  ])assage  which  we  find  in 
the  xith  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews :  “  Others  were 
tortured,  not  accepting  deliverance,  that  they  might  obtain 
«ff(TTovof  avacTTacruD,,  a  better  resurrection'”;  that  is,  better  than 
that  which  is  referred  to  in  the  preceding  clause — Women  re¬ 
ceived  their  dead  ff  avacrTacrfwf,  by  a  resurrection.  The  usual 
sense  put  upon  the  words  is,  a  resurrection  to  a  better  life. 
Without  denying  this  to  be  a  good  and  proper  sense,  we  may  lie 
alloweil  to  suggest,  that  there  may  be  a  reference  to  some  ])eculiar 
honour  awaiting  the  martyrs  of  faith.  The  40th  verse  of  this 
same  chapter  has  lieen  very  variously  interpreted.  These  an¬ 
cient  worthies  and  martyrs  arc  represented  as  not  having  fully 
realised  the  promised  blessing  of  the  better  country,  the  pre¬ 
pared  city,  but  as  waiting  till  those  for  whom  Goil  had  provided 
“  some  lietter  thing'*'*  (the  better  dispensation)  should  have 
finished  their  course  and  joined  that  glorious  assembly :  “  That 
they  without  us,'”  says  the  A|K)stle,  “  should  not  be  perfected,’’ 
I.  e,  be  crowned  victors ;  (the  expression  alludes  to  the  agonistic 
contest;) — their  happiness  could  not  be  consummated  till  the 
number  of  their  fellow  servants  also,  and  of  their  brethren,— 
that  should  be  killed  as  they  were,  should  be  fulfilled.  Thus  ex¬ 
plained,  the  passage  is  in  striking  coincidence  with  the  intima¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  A]K)calypse. 

In  the  following  chapter,  we  meet  with  another  most  remark¬ 
able  expression  in  the  sublime  description  of  the  inhabitants  of. 
the  Celestial  Jerusalem,  the  City  of  God.  As  distinct  from  the 
assembly  of  “  first-bom  ones  enrolled  in  heaven,'”  arc  mentioned 
“  the  spirits  of  the  perfected  righteous  ones.'”  To  understand 
these  two  expressions  of  the  same  persons,  as  most  commentators 
have  explained  them,  is  to  destroy  the  propriety  and  beauty  of 
the  whole  passage.  Stuart  more  correctly  remarks,  that  the 
former  ])hrasc  ‘  designates  the  more  conspicuous  and  exalted 
‘  part  of  the  Church  invisible,  such  as  patriarchs,  prophets, 

‘  apostles,  martyrs,  &c. ;  while  •irviufjuxai  ^iKaluv  embraces  all 
‘  saints  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation.’ 
He  refers  to  Rev.  iv.  4,  as  adverting  to  a  similar  distinction. 
That  the  elders  there  mentioned  were  of  those  redeemed  from 
among  men,  is  proved,  he  remarks,  by  Rev.  v.  8,  9*  ‘  Then 

‘  follows  the  irvsufiaTa  ^tuaiuv  TSTtXsiufxBva  in  Rev.  v.  13.  The 
‘  passage  in  Heb.  xii.  23,  understood  in  view  of  this,  is  intelli- 
‘  gible,  and  needs  none  of  the  varying  and  endless  conjectures 
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‘  which  have  been  made  respecting  it.'  While  we  acquiesce  in 
llicsc  remarks,  we  venture  to  suggest,  that  the  expression, 
TOTOMUP  tp  ov^jcpoif  airoyiy^afAfjLtvbiP^  may  denote  something  more 
than  distinguished  eminence :  it  implies  actual  admission  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  as  enrolleil  among  the  inhabitants  of  heaven. 
And  these  prinutjieniti  or  elder-bom  arc  named  in  immediate  con- 
ncxion  with  the  convention  of  angels ;  so  that  Storr  improperly 
refers  the  expression  to  the  angelic  inhabitants  of  the  heavenly 
city.  Who,  then,  are  they  that  are  so  near  and  so  like  to  the 
angels,  and  yet  distinguished  from  the  xpirih  of  the  happy 
just  'f  The  expression  “  tirst-bom  from  the  dead,"  which  occurs 
('ol.  i.  lb,  (evidently  synonymous  with  first-fruits, 

1  C\>r.  XV.  20,)  suggests  the  possibility  at  least,  that  we  are  to 
undersund  the  wonl  in  this  place  as  including  a  similar  idea. 
If  so,  these  are  the  tirst-bom  ones  from  among  the  dead,  the 
happy  and  blessed  who  have  attained  to  the  primitial  resur- 
rcciion.® 

We  would  not  venture  u|K)n  such  a  subject  to  express  our¬ 
selves  with  iinlK^coming  confidence ;  but  we  are  quite  sure  that 
there  is  nothing  contrary  to  Scripture  or  to  sound  doctrine  in  the 
conclusion  to  which  we  have  found  ourselves  conducted ;  and 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  interpretation  which  we  have 
proposed  of  the  above  cited  ])assages  from  the  Apostolic  writ¬ 
ings,  the  fact  seems  to  us  clearly  indicated  by  the  Apocalyptic 
vision,  of  which  it  forms  the  only  natural  explanation. 

One  objection,  however,  may  be  started,  founded  upon  what 
follows :  “  'The  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  till  the  thousand  years 
were  fulfilleil."  Does  this  imply  that  they  should  live  or  be 
raisixl  to  life  immediately  after  the  expiration  of  that  term  ?  Mr. 
Hush,  though  he  does  not  take  our  view  of  the  passage,  but 
explains  tlie  phrases  of  s])iritual  life  and  spiritual  death,  yet 
argues  from  many  similar  inodes  of  expression  in  the  inspired 


•  It  is  due  to  the  late  Mr.  Culbertson,  one  of  the  most  judicious 
Kx}Mihiti»rs  4»f  the  llook  of  Revelation,  to  cite  from  his  Lectures  tlie 
follow  ing  concurrent  remarks  upiui  this  part  of  the  Apocalyptic  vision. 

*  In  wiiat  C4indition  siK'ver  their  Innlies  are  raised,  it  w'ould  be  at  the 
‘  ex|H'nse  o(  a  great  diminution  of  their  present  blessedness,  to  dwell 

*  in  them  u|H>n  the  earth,  lliniven,  with  the  presence  of  Christ  in  it, 

*  is  cvrtainly  a  much  more  eligible  situation  than  this  lower  world,  with 

*  the  same  adorable  jxTson  dw'elling  among  them  in  human  nature.  And 

*  ns  we  cannot  for  a  moment  sup|)ose,  that  the  blessedness  of  the  spirits 
‘  of  just  men  made  perft'ct  will  ever  be  diminished,  we  cannot  admit 

*  that  the  martyrs  will  l>e  raised  from  the  grave  to  live  and  reign  on 
‘  the  mirth.  I  f  they  be  raised  before  the  general  resurrection,  it  fciU 

*  be  in  order  to  their  translation,  like  Enoi  h  atul  FAias,  to  the  state 

*  of  glory,  to  be  j'or  citr  u  ilh  the  Lord.*  Culbi'rtsou  on  the  Reve¬ 
lation,  vol.iii.  p.  425. 
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writinfcs^  that  this  is  not  necessarily  implied.  ‘  The  drift  of 
‘  the  spirit  of  inspiration  is  merely  to  intimate,  that  the  latter 
‘  class  were  distinguished  from  the  former  by  the  fact,  that 
‘  those  who  composed  it  did  not  live  through  the  memorahlo 
‘  priod  of  the  thousand  years,  without  at  all  necessitating  the 
‘  inttTcncc  that  they  did  live  after  the  period  had  expired.'  In 
fact,  the  sentence  is  parenthetical,  and  apparently  Uwks  for¬ 
ward  to  the  12th  verse,  in  which  the  resurrection  of  all  the  dead, 
small  and  great,  is  with  sublime  brevity  described.  77irt<  is, 
clearly,  the  second  and  general  Uesurrection. 

And  if  the  A]H>calyptic  Millennium  be  indeed  past,  as  this 
exposition  of  the  whole  passage  would  comptd  us  to  lielicve, 
then  may  that  ‘  day  for  which  all  other  days  were  made,'  bo 
drawing  nearer  than  those  imagine,  on  the  one  hand,  who 
would  interpose  between  the  expptation  of  Christians  and  the 
day  of  the  Lord,  a  millennial  reign  of  pace  and  purity,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  post-millennial  defection,  a  battle  of  Armageddon, 
and  we  know  not  what ;  or  than  is  supposed,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  those  anti-millcnarians  who,  with  Mr.  Vint  and  Mr. 
Bush,  conceive  that  an  unlimited  futurity  awaits  the  Church  on 
earth.  This  is  not,  we  are  fully  prsuaded,  “  the  glorious  hop" 
of  the  Apstles.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  us  only  the  Millenarian's 
dream  in  a  varied  form  ;  the  Millenarianism  of  philosophy  sub¬ 
stituted  for  that  of  fanaticism.  Mr.  Bush  says : 

‘  The  prosprous  and  glorious  state  which  we  are  taught  to  antici¬ 
pate  for  the  church  on  earth,  is  not,  that  we  can  learn,  limitefl  or  de¬ 
fined  by  any  boundaries  of  time  whatever.  An  immeasurable  lapse  of 
iiges  stretches  before  us,  offering  ample  room  and  verge  enough  for  the 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  improvement  of  the  human  nice.  A 
new  and  brighter  career  is  yet  to  be  run  by  the  regenerated  family  of 
man  ;  nor  is  the  prospect,  as  we  read  the  revelations  of  heaven,  clouded 
by  those  prtentous  Magellanic  shadows  which,  to  the  mass  of  the 
Christian  world,  gather  round  the  closing  priod  of  the  Millennium/ 

pp.  176,  7. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that,  while  so  ably  and,  in 
our  judgement,  successftilly  combating  the  ppular  notion  of  a 
future  Millennium,  this  acute  Writer  should  be  found  symbolis¬ 
ing  with  the  doctors  of  the  Jewish  school  in  one  of  their  most 
objectionable  opinions.  Like  them,  he  cannot  bear  the  idea  of 
having  the  airy  fabric  of  his  vision  dissolved  amid  the  flames  of 
the  final  catastrophe. 

‘  As  to  the  conflagration  of  Peter,*  he  says,  '  we  are  compiled  with 
Mede  and  others,  to  regard  it  as  denoting,  not  a  literal,  but  a  figurative 
conriagration,  adumbrating  the  close  of  a  dispensation,  the  violent  abro¬ 
gation  of  a  previous  order  of  things,  the  dissolution  and  prostration  of 
the  entire  fabric  of  Governments,  and  piicics,  and  systems  formerly 
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subsisting  and  essentially  at  variance  with  the  genius  of  that  new  and 
happier  economy  which  was  to  be  introduced.  In  describing  this  new 
and  momentous  change  as  u  destruction  of  the  heavens  and  earth  by 
hre,  the  Apostle  is  adopting  the  lofty  and  grandiloquent  style  of  the 
former  prophets,  who  fretpiently  represent  great  revolutions,  \vhether 
secular  or  ecclesiastical,  under  the  imagery  of  fires,  earthquakes,  the 
removal  of  mountains  and  islands,  the  falling  of  stars,  the  departing 
of  the  heavens  as  a  scroll,  and  the  wreck  as  it  w'ere  of  the  w'holc  ter¬ 
raqueous  and  ])lanetary  system  ....  If  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
lie  described  by  terms  borrowed  from  the  final  consummation  of  all 
things,  we  see  not  why  such  a  stujiendous  moral  revolution  as  that 
which  is  to  precede  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  may  not  pro- 
|H*rlv  be  shadowed  out  by  the  elevated  diction  of  the  Ajiostle.  The 
words,  therefore,  like  most  other  of  the  prophetical  phrases  which  we 
have  had  occiusion  to  consider,  denote  not  a  sudden,  but  a  gradual  and 
progressive  abolition  of  the  things  previously  existing.*  pp.  272 — 1. 

The  great  names  which  may  be  cited  in  defence  of  this  loose 
and  |>erilous  mode  of  interpretation,  will  not  protect  it  from  the 
just  condemnation  of  all  sound  critics.  What  part  of  the  evan¬ 
gelical  narrative  might  not,  by  a  similar  process,  be  turned  into 
allegory.  What  is  there  prophetical  or  poetical  in  the  Epistles 
of  St.  I’eter  ?  No  language  can  be  more  sober  or  literal  than 
liis ;  and  the  serious  purpose  of  his  argument,  in  combating  the 
objections  of  the  sceptic  and  scorner,  would  have  rendered  the 
employment  of  poetic  phraseology,  or  the  ‘  grandiloquent  ’  style 
of  prophecy,  absolutely  puerile.  If  the  conflagration  be  an  alle¬ 
gory,  we  must  in  consistency  conclude  the  deluge  to  be  a  fable. 
It  IS  im|H)ssible  to  take  the  one  to  be  fact,  and  the  other  to 
be  figure.  “  The  then  world  being  overflowed  with  water, 
pi'rishtxl :  but  the  present  lieavens  and  the  earth  are  by  the  same 
word  treasured  up  unto  fire,  reserved  against  the  day  of  judge¬ 
ment.”  Nothing  can  be  more  unequivocal  than  this  declaration. 
Hut  this  is  not  all.  The  suhsequent  argument  renders  it  im- 
]>ossibie  to  take  it  in  any  other  than  a  literal  sense.  “  Never¬ 
theless,”  says  the  A|K)stle,  “  we  expect  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth.”  ‘  Why  nevertheless  V  remarks  Dr.  Thomas  lUirnct,  in 
refuting  the  allegorical  theory.  ‘  That  is,  notwithstanding  the 
‘  dissolution  of  the  present  heavens  and  earth.  The  A})ostlc 
‘  foresaw  that  what  he  had  said  might  raise  a  doubt  in  their 
‘  minds,  whether  all  tiling  would  not  be  at  an  end ;  nothing 
‘  more  of  heaven  and  cartli,  or  of  any  habitable  world,  after  the 
‘  conflagration.  And  to  obviate  this,  he  tells  them,  notwith- 
‘  standittij;  that  wonderful  desolation  that  I  have  dcscrilnjd,  we 
‘  do,  according  to  (iod's  ])romise8,  expect  new  heavens  and  a  new 
‘  earth,  to  Ih'  a  habitation  for  the  righteous.  You  sec,  then, 
‘  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth  which  the  A|K)stle  speaks  of, 
‘  are  substituted  in  the  place  of  those  that  were  destroyed  at 
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^  the  time  of  the  conflagration ;  and  would  you  substitute  allc- 
‘  gorical  heavens  and  earth  in  the  place  of  material  ? — shadow  for 
^  a  substance  ?  What  an  equivocation  would  it  be  in  the  A|K)8tle} 

*  when  the  doubt  was  al)out  the  material  heavens  and  earth,  to 

*  make  an  answer  al>out  allegorical !  .  .  .  .  I  know  not  what 
‘  bars  the  Spirit  of  God  can  set,  to  keep  us  within  the  compass 
‘  of  a  literal  sense,  if  tliese  be  not  sufficient.'  * 

We  have  been  so  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Bush's  volume,  and 
feel  so  much  indebted  to  him  for  the  light  which  he  has  thrown 
upon  his  main  subject,  that  we  regret  being  unable  to  bestow 
upon  his  work  our  unqualified  approbation.  Once  or  twice,  in¬ 
deed,  we  have  met  with  a  remark  that  has  startled  us :  as  at 
p.  50,  where  he  s}>caks  of  ‘  the  Millenarian  error  as  having  bt'en 
‘  xdnked  at  in  the  earlier  ages,'  because  ‘  the  belief  of  it  was  cal- 
‘  culated  to  produce  more  auspicious  results  than  a  correct  con- 
‘  struction  of  the  sacred  oracles  ;'  and  at  ]>.  where  he  seems 
to  rejireseiit  the  moral  imagery  of  the  Apocalyptic  vision  as 
adapted  and  designed  to  operate  upon  the  imagination  of  the 
suffering  Christians  as  a  beautiful  illusion ! !  "Phis  is  in  the  most 
objectionable  style  of  neological  criticism.  At  length,  when  we 
reach  the  Author's  satlly  erring  conclusion,  that  ‘  many  of  the 
‘  Scriptural  representations  which  arc  now  generally  understood 
‘  of  tlie  heavenly  state,  do  in  reality  describe  a  state  of  things 
‘  which  is  yet  to  ensue  on  earth,'  (a  position  with  which,  under 
certain  qualifications,  we  might  not  quarrel,  but  which,  taken  in 
connexion  with  Mr.  Bush's  ‘  immeasurable  lapse  of  ages,'  re¬ 
moves  the  heavenly  state  to  a  post-etcmal  distance,)  we  are  ready 
to  remonstrate  with  him  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  “  Having 
Ingun  in  the  s])irit,  are  ye  now  made  perfect  by  the  flesh  ?"  Ilau 
Mr.  Bush,  instead  of  confining  his  attention  to  a  single  ]>oint, 
studied  the  general  design  and  moral  purpose  of  the  Book  of 
Uevelation,  he  would  probably  have  been  led  to  |Kjrceivc  how 
completely  these  are  in  o])position  to  his  anti-scri])tural  theory. 

There  is,  if  we  may  so  speak,  an  epical  unity  in  this  wonderful 
Book,  preserved  throughout,  from  the  distinct  announcement  of 
the  argument  in  the  opening,  or  what  we  may  venture  to  call  the 
]>roem,  to  the  catastrophe  and  the  closing  verses.  What  arc  the 
first  words  immediately  following  the  A^mstolic  salutation  ?  “  Be¬ 
hold,  he  cometh  with  clouds,  and  every  eye  shall  see  him.  Even 
HO.  Amen!"  What  is  the  final  announcement,  once  and  again* 
reiterated  ?  “  Behold,  I  come  quickly.”  And  in  the  words  im¬ 

mediately  preceding  the  closing  benediction  which  forms  the 
A|H)stolic  seal  to  the  book,  “  lie  who  testificth  these  things. 


*  Burnet’s  Theory  of  the  Earth.”  Vol.  II.  (1759)  pp.  30*5,  6 
Kclec*.  Bev.  2d  Series,  Vol.  XXX.  pp.  199-202. 
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gays.  Surely  I  come  quickly.  Amen ;  even  so ;  come,  Lord 
Jesus  The  whole  l)ook,  then,  from  first  to  last,  has  for  its 
object,  to  direct  the  eye  of  faith,  through  the  vista  of  inter¬ 
vening  ages,  to  the  coming  of  ('hrist, — “  the  glorious  appearing" 
of  the  Saviour  at  his  ])romised  return.  We  venture  to  assert 
that  it  has  no  other  object  or  j)urpose,  than  to  |K)int  to  this  great 
ho]K*  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  (as  the  first  advent  was  of 
the  Jewish,)  and  to  sustain  the  faith  and  patience  of  believers 
under  the  mysterious  delay  of  his  coming,  and  the  apparent 
‘  slackness  ’  or  failure  of  his  promise.  So  contrary  to  every  anti¬ 
cipation  that  could  have  been  formed  by  even  Apostolic  men,  was 
the  long  servitude  of  the  Church  under  pagan  tyrants,  followed  by 
its  spiritual  declension  and  ap])arent  desertion  of  God, — in  short, 
the  whole  course  of  events,  as  well  as  their  ])rotractcd  duration, — 
that  there  was  an  urgent  occasion  for  some  such  partial  unveiling 
of  the  purposes  of  Divine  Providence,  in  order  to  prevent,  not 
merely  the  heart-sickness  of  hoj>e  deferred,  but  the  atrophy  of 
utter  des])air. 

In  this  respect,  the  primary  design  of  the  Apocalypse  would 
seem  to  be  not  dissimilar  from  that  of  the  other  more  concise 
predictions  scattered  through  the  New  Testament.  St.  Paul 
deemed  it  necessary  solemnly  to  adjure  the  Macedonian  Chris¬ 
tians,  not  to  Ik'  disturbed  by  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  day  of 
('brist  w  as  at  hand ;  a  notion  which  has  in  every  age  had  an  un¬ 
favourable  influence  upon  the  interests  of  piety,*  as  l)eing  adapted 
to  excite  the  imagination,  rather  than  to  call  into  exercise  the 
])rinciple  of  faith.  “  Let  no  man  deceive  you  by  any  means,  for 
there  must  first  take  ])lace  an  a])ostacy,  and  that  man  of  sin  must 
be  revealed.''  (:J  Thes.  ii.)  The  Revelation  is  little  more  than 
this  prophecy  written  large,  for  the  benefit,  in  the  first  instance, 
of  the  Asiatic  Christians,  to  whom  the  cautions  and  promises  in 
the  o|H'ning  chapters  are  specifically  addressed,  with  a  view  to 
arm  their  minds  against  the  approaching  season  of  trial.  Whe¬ 
ther  they  com])rehended  the  whole  of  the  sublime  imagery  of  the 
symlndic  representations  or  not,  they  must  have  understood  that 
a  long  succession  of  events,  the  general  complexion  of  which  was 
dark  and  awful,  had  to  elapse  Indore  the  final  triumph  of  the 
('hurch  should  be  consummated.  If  the  symbols  were  myste¬ 
rious,  tbe  lesson  was  jdain.  As  our  Lord  appealed  to  the  Old 
'I'estament  predictions,  in  proof  that  all  tliat  had  taken  place  con- 


•  The  fanaticism  of  the  Egyptian  IMillcnarians  of  the  third  cen¬ 
tury,  the  pilgrimizing  mania  of  the  tenth,  originating  in  a  persuasion 
that  the  end  of  the  \vt»rld  was  at  hand,  the  fifth -monarchy  madness  of 
later  times,  and  the  I^Iillenarianism  of  our  own  day,  are  varied 
manifestations  of  the  same  epidemic  phrenzy,  and  teach  the  s;ime  in¬ 
structive  lesson. 
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coming  himself  was  in  accordance  with  the  language  of  prophecy, — 
“  Ought  not  the  Christ  to  have  sufferetl  these  things  ?" — so,  of 
the  prophecies  of  the  New  Testament  a  similar  use  might  be 
made  in  the  day  of  darkness  and  declension,  or  of  fiery  trial, — 
Ought  not  the  Church  to  suffer  these  things,  and  through  such 
tribulation  to  enter  into  her  glory  ?  ‘  General  notions  and  assur- 
‘  ances,’  Dean  Woodhousc  judiciously  remarks,  ‘  are  sufficient 
‘  to  support  our  faith,  if  not  to  gratify  our  curiosity.’  Nay,  such 
general  assurances  could  alone  be  understood  prior  to  the  event, 
and  were  the  best  adapted  to  their  moral  purpose.  It  was 
enough  if,  from  the  hieroglyphic  characters  in  which  the  future 
story  of  the  Church  was  dimly  conveyed,  the  devout  believer 
could  deduce  evidence  that  the  untoward  and  calamitous  events 
that  arrested  the  progress  of  Christianity,  were  not  unforeseen, — 
were  not  at  variance  with  the  purpose,  or  an  impeachment  of  the 
fidelity  of  Him  who  had  promised  to  be  with  his  Church  to  the 
end  of  the  world  ; — that  they  were  permitted  in  ])ursuance  of  the 
determinate  counsel  of  God,  though  wrought  by  wicked  agency, 
and  that  the  final  issue  would  be  glorious. 

Such  we  consider  to  have  been  the  ]>rimary  design  for  which 
the  Revelation  w’as  vouchsafed  to  the  Christians  of  the  early 
ages.  No  advantage  could  have  accrued  to  the  Church  from  a 
more  distinct  disclosure  of  the  agencies  to  lie  em])loyed  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  predicted  events,  or  from  a  knowledge  of  the  pre¬ 
cise  duration  of  each  symlxilic  period.  The  A])ocalypse  was  not 
intended  to  reveal  “  the  times  and  seasons  which  the  Father 
hath  put  into  his  own  power,”  otherwise  than  negatively^  by  in¬ 
timating  the  grand  revolutions  before  which  Our  Lord’s  second 
advent  should  not  take  place.  Obscurity  is  a  necessary  ingre¬ 
dient  of  prophecy ;  nor  is  it  less  salutary  tban  necessary.  It  is 
thus,  as  IVIr.  Hall  remarks,  ‘  God  secures  the  glory  of  his  own 
‘  foreknowledge,  at  the  same  time  that  he  leaves  undisturlied  the 
‘  sphere  of  human  agency.  Were  future  events  so  distinctly 
‘  ])redicted  as  to  he  clearly  foreseen,  this  would  either  destroy 
‘  the  proof  of  Divine  superintendence  and  agency,  or  would  re- 
‘  quire  such  a  perpetual  miraculous  control  over  the  exercise  of 
‘  human  faculties,  as  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  state  and 
‘  condition  of  accountable  creatures  in  a  world  of  probation.’ 
‘  When,  therefore,  the  Divine  Reing  has  been  pleased  to  lift,  in 
‘  some  degree,  the  veil  which  conceals  futurity,  he  has  done  it 
‘  only  so  far  as  to  excite  a  general  and  indefinite  expectation  of 
‘  the  event,  by  exhibiting  its  general  character  and  features,  but 
‘  by  no  means  to  disclose  such  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and 
‘  instrumentality,  as  might  interfere,  in  the  least  degree,  with  the 
‘  morality  of  human  actions.’  * 


() 


Hall  s  Works.  Vol.  VI.  pp.  .W,  (51. 
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What  is  absurdly  called  prophetic  science^  then,  so  far  as  cm. 
ployed  in  speculative  interpretations  of  unfulfilled  prophecy,  we 
cannot  but  regard  as  little  less  presumptuous  and  unlawful  than 
judicial  astrology \  'Fhe  Church  knows  in  general  what  she  has 
to  look  for.  As  all  the  prophecies  of  the  old  economy  converged 
to  one  event,  so  do  those  of  the  new.  The  Book  of  Ilevelation, 
apart  from  the  commentaries  which  have  darkened  its  counsel, 
and  obstnired  what  history  had  already  made  plain,  is  wonderfully 
adapted  to  impress  the  mind  with  the  certainty  and  glory  of  that 
event.  In  the  |K‘rs|)ectivc  of  prophecy,  the  nearest  objects 
a]>|H^ar  in  the  largest  dimensions ;  and  thus,  the  earliest  trans¬ 
actions  may  apjx'ar  to  take  up  more  time  in  ])roporti()n  to  their 
duration.  As  the  Prophetic  narrative  atlvances,  it  Ix'comes  more 
concise  and  rapid,  till  it  reaches  the  consummation  upon  which 
the  inspired  Apostle  expatiates  with  evident  delight.  We  have, 
on  a  former  occasion,  compare<l  Prophecy  to  a  veiled  figure, 
whose  features  are  undistinguishable,  but  her  significant  attitude 
and  ]H>inting  finger  speak  her  meaning ;  and  it  is  upon  the 
object,  not  ujHm  herself,  that  she  wishes  to  fix  attention.  In  the 
commentary,  too  frtHjucntly,  the  design  is  lost  sight  of,  and  the 
details  of  the  figure  are  all  that  is  regarded.  In  plain  words, 
the  attention  becomes  fixed  upon  the  subordinate  and  preliminary 
circumstances,  instead  of  the  main  action, — upon  the  mere  ma¬ 
chinery,  rather  than  the  final  issue.  All  expositions  of  the  Book 
of  Uevelation  that  have  this  tendency,  from  their  polemical  or 
|H)litical  character,  might,  without  any  loss  to  the  Church,  be 
consignetl  to  the  charnel-house  of  literature. 

'Fhc  time,  however,  we  believe  to  lie  at  hand,  when  this  won¬ 


derful  Book  will  lie  lietter  undcrstootl;  and  in  pro])ortion  as 
light  is  thrown  u]H)n  its  import,  it  will  lie  perceived  that  far  less 
remains  to  be  fulfilled  than  has  lieen  imagined.  As  the  clouds 
retire,  the  sun  will  lie  seen  to  have  advanced  further  and  higher  in 
the  heavens,  than  our  time-pieces  had  indicated.  The  darkness 
which  deceives  us,  is  in  our  atmosphere;  hut  it  is  clearing  away. 

'The  object  of  the  concise  and  simple  Analysis  of  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  to  which,  in  conclusion,  we  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of 
our  rt‘aders,  is,  ‘  by  means  of  parajdirastic  exposition,  to  make 
‘  those  |H)rtions  of  the  pro])hecy  which  are  already  J\d filled^  plain 
‘  and  ])rofitahle  to  ordinary  readers.  It  does  not  pretend  to  look 
‘  into  futurity.'  'fhe  leading  iK'diliarity  of  the  Author's  scheme 
of  cxjHisition  is,  that  it  ‘  endeavours  to  establish  a  parallelism. 


‘  decisively  indicative  of  the  structure  of  the  Ixiok.'  This  pa¬ 


rallelism,  which  is  exhibited  in  a  table  ])refixed  to  the  exi)osition. 


runs  from  chap.  vi.  to  the  end  of  chap.  ix.  on  one  side,  and  fror 


the  commencement  of  chap.  xii.  to  the  Kith  verse  of  chap.  xvi. 


on  the  other.  'Thus,  the  first  four  seals  are  supposed  to  .syn- 
chnmizc  with  the  visions  recorded  in  rha]i.  xii.  and  xiii.  to 
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ver.  R,  embracing  the  history  of  the  Church  for  the  first  fifteen 
centuries*.  The  present  generation  is  assumed  to  be  living 
about  the  close  of  the  period  denominated  the  fifth  seal,  to  which 
chap.  xiii.  verses  9 — 11  correspond;  ‘  this  seal  or  period  com- 
‘  niencing  with  the  Reformation,  and  distinguished  chiefly  by  the 
‘  gradual  though  rapid  decay  of  the  papal  power.' 

‘  On  the  same  ground,  the  order  of  the  prophecy,  the  scheme  sup- 
|)4)S4*h,  that  the  sixth  seal,  intimating  a  great  concusjtion  among  the 
nations,  and  the  universal  overthrow  of  idolatry  throughout  the  world, 
t*>g<‘ther  with  the  seventh  seal,  ineluding  the  seven  trumpets,  and  seven 
vials  parallel  thereto,  are  all  in  futurity,  and  therefore  (hy  the  express 
puq>o8e  of  (hMl,  who  thus  prevents  the  wilfulness  of  man  from  inter* 
foring  w  ith  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes)  clothed  in  language 
tiM>  enigmatical  to  l)e  as  yet  si\tisfactoriiy  expounded.  To  other 
giMierations  looking  backward  instead  of  forw'ard,  they  may  be  j>er- 
fectly  plain.  This  view  of  the  prophecy  leads  to  a  conclusion  with 
regard  to  the  immediate  prospects  of  the  Church,  differing  considerably 
fnnn  l)oth  of  tluwe  which  at  present  divide  the  Christian  world.  It 
affords  every  encouragement  to  the  most  persevering  efforts  in  the  dif¬ 
fusion  (»f  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  enlargement  of  missionary  labours, 
iH'aiuse  it  antici])ate8,  in  connexion  wdth  these  exertions,  the  downfall 
of  heathenism,  of  Mahometanism,  and  of  popery,  and  the  universal 
recognition  of  Christianity,  as  of  Divine  authority,  by  the  whole 
world.  Rut,  on  the  other  hand,  it  docs  not  sup|)ort  the  expectation 
that  more  than  a  general  profession  of  Christianity,  and  a  large  increase 
of  spiritual  Christians,  will  lie  the  effect  of  this  publication  of  the 
gospel  **  as  a  testimony  to  all  nations.'*  ' 

Wc  arc  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  this  anticipation  is  the 
most  in  accordance  with  the  view  which  Scripture  and  cx}icrifence 
would  lead  us  to  take  of  the  present  economy  ;  although  wc  may 
not  agree  with  the  Writer  in  the  premises  from  which  ne  deduces 
his  conclusion.  The  distinguishing  merit  of  his  work  consists  in 
the  sobriety  of  mind  which  characterizes  it,  the  entire  absence  of 
fanciful  speculation,  and  the  modest  and  devout  spirit  in  which 
the  whole  investigation  is  conducted.  His  scheme  of  chronolo¬ 
gical  arrangement  wc  must  reject ;  but  the  light  which  the  para¬ 
phrase  throws  upon  the  symbolic  language  of  the  prophecy,  and 
the  practical  observations  introduced,  give  it  a  value  and  interest 
quite  independent  of  the  accuracy  of  the  analysis. 

That  a  ‘  parallelism’  of  the  description  which  the  Author 
has  attempted  to  establish,  really  exists, — that  is  to  say,  that  some 
of  the  visionary  or  symbolical  representations  synchronize  with 
others, — has  been  supposed  by  many  commentators.  In  like 
manner,  it  is  remarked,  the  vision  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the 

•  Mr.  Cuningham  makes  the  first  four  seals  extend  down  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  Mr.  Faber  only  to  a.d.  323 ! 
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Book  of  Daniel  is  parallel  to  the  vision  in  the  second ;  both 
relating  to  the  same  events.  Various  interpreters,  indeed,  an¬ 
cient  and  mmlern,  have  considered  the  seals  and  the  trumpets  as 
parallel  or  collateral  predictions.  Thus,  Dean  Woodhouse  sup- 
post's  the  first  four  Trumpets  to  afford  ‘  a  general  view  of  the 
‘  warfare  which  the  (Hiristian  Ueligion  underwent  upon  its  first 
‘  establishment.  The  history  delivered  under  the  Seals,  after  a 
‘  solemn  pause  and  silence,  bt'gins  again.  Under  the  Seals,  the 
‘degeneracy  of  the  Church,  had  been  described;  under  the 
‘  Truinjiets,  the  attacks  which  she  had  to  sustain  from  her  anti- 
‘  C’hristian  foes\  Against  this  interpretation  there  lie  strong 
objections.  In  the  present  scheme,  the  Seven  Trumpets  are  con- 
sidered  as  synchronizing  with  the  Seven  Vials ;  but  l)oth  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  refer  to  fvture  events.  In  the  latter  respect,  the 
Writer's  views  are  peculiar;  but  some  preceding  interpreters  have 
Kup|M>si‘d  the  prophecy  of  the  Vials  to  synchronize  with  that  of 
the  Trumpets.  Mr.  Culbertson  refers  to  this  opinion,  but 
adopts  the  ‘  general  admission,’  that  the  first  vial  does  not  begin 
to  be  poured  out  till  the  blast  of  the  seventh  trumpet  is  heard. 

‘  (Consistency  of  interpretation,  therefore,’  he  argues,  ‘  requires 
‘  that  the  ])rophecy  of  the  trumpets  be  explainetl  as  describing 
‘  times  and  events  posterior  to  the  seals.  The  seven  vials  are 
‘  the  contents  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  in  no  other  way  than  the 
‘  seven  trumpets  are  the  contents  of  the  seventh  seal.*  Whether 
the  first  four  trunqu'ts  and  the  first  four  seals  are  successive  or 
simultaneous,  has  been  questioned.  Again,  most  commentators 
agree,  that  the  larger  and  the  little  book  treat  of  different  subjects, 
'rhq  prevalent  opinion  makes  the  former  relate  to  the  Roman 
empire,  the  latter  to  the  Roman  C’hurch  ;  while  Dean  Wood- 
house  thinks  that  the  one  describes  the  history  of  Christianity  in 
the  Kast,  the  other  in  the  West :  if  so,  they  must  synchronize. 
Mr.  Rush,  we  have  seen,  makes  the  thousand  years  of  chap.  xx. 
synchronize  with  the  reign  of  the  papal  anti-Christ,  extending 
from  about  a.d.  4o0  to  1 45.‘3 ;  and  the  Gog  and  iVIagogof  the  Apo¬ 
calypse,  he  regards  as  ‘  the  prophetical  designation  of  the  Turkish 
‘  |K>wer,  constituting  the  woe  of  the  sixth  trumpet,  the  period  of 
‘  which  coincides  with  the  closing  epoch  of  the  Millennium.’ 
This  original  explication  he  supports  with  much  ingenuity  ;  and 
his  remarks  merit  consideration.  Neither  our  limits  nor  our 
present  design  will  admit  of  our  entering  into  the  investigation  of 
these  various  schemes.  I’hey  agree  in  recognizing  the  principle 
of  synchronical  interpretation,  widely  as  they  diller  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  it. 

No  small  difficulty  appears  to  us  to  Ik‘  involved  in  the  suppo¬ 
sition,  that  parts  of  tlic  same  prophecy  arc  synchronical  with 
each  other,  or  that  any  ])arallclism  is  to  Ih?  found  in  that  which 
is  obviously  a  connected  series  of  predictions.  Rut  the  Rook  of 
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Hcvelation  evidently  consists  of  several  distinct  prophecies  ;  and 
how  far  these  relate  to  successive  periods,  or  run  parallel  with 
each  other,  can  be  ascertained  only  by  a  critical  examination. 
The  first  thing,  then,  to  be  clearly  ascertained  is,  by  what  mark 
we  may  determine  where  a  new  prophecy  begins.  Such  marks 
are,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  detected ;  and  they  furnish  the  true 
basis  of  a  preliminary  arrangement  of  the  subject  matter. 

Another  important  rule  of  interpretation  is  suggested  by  the 
present  Expositor,  in  the  following  directions  to  his  reader. 

*  The  reader  is  now  requested,  before  proceeding  to  peruse  the  ex¬ 
position,  to  look  through  the  text,  and,  by  |)encil  marks  in  his  Bible, 
to  distinguish  ivhat  is  said  to  John  by  Christ,  from  that  which  is  seen 
by  John,  while  under  the  guidance  of  angelic  beings.  In  doing  this 
he  will  observe,  that  the  first  personal  and  verbal  communication  of 
the  Saviour  with  his  l)cloved  apostle  begins  with  the  first  chapter,  and 
is  broken  off  at  the  end  of  the  third  chapter.  Leaving  him  to  observe 
the  wondrous  visions  which  were  passing  before  his  eyes,  the  Saviour 
sjH*aks  to  him  no  more  until  the  last  verse  of  the  tenth  chapter,  when, 
having  again  ai)peared  under  the  same  symlnds  as  at  first,  (his  face  as 
the  sun, — his  feet  as  pillars  of  fire,)  he  resumes  verbal  communication 
with  him,  which  continues  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  verse  of  the 
eleventh  chapter,  when  it  again  breaks  off.  A  few  additional  words 
are  found  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  verse  of  the  twenty-first  chapter ; 
and  the  whole  is  concluded  by  directions  and  warnings,  occupying 
from  the  tenth  to  the  nineteenth  verse  of  the  twenty-second  chapter. 

*  Now  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  what  John  secs,  is  always  in¬ 
tended  to  l)e  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  illustrative  of  what  is  said 
to  him  ;  they  must  not  therefore  be  confounded  together.  The  vision 
always  precedes  the  message ;  thus,  the  vision  of  the  golden  lamps 
and  stars  precedes  the  message  to  the  churches ;  the  vision  of  the 
seven  seals  and  six  trumjHJts  precedes  the  communication  or  prophecy 
of  the  first  thirteen  verses  of  the  eleventh  chapter ;  and  that  of  the 
millennium, — the  last  judgement,— and  the  new  heaven  and  earth,  go 
bt‘fore  the  announcement,  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new.**  When 
all  the  visions  are  completed,  the  last  blessing  and  the  awful  curse  arc 
solemnly  affixed.*  pp.  xvi — xviii. 

We  have  already  intimated  some  other  rules  of  interpretation, 
which  we  conceive  would  be  found  of  use  in  deciphering  the  im¬ 
port  of  this  mysterious  portion  of  the  inspired  Canon.  The  most 
important  directions,  however,  are  those  which  relate  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  uses  of  the  book ;  and  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure 
of  transcribing  the  judicious  and  admirable  remarks  upon  this 
subject,  with  which  the  volume  concludes. 

‘  **  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  and  for  instruction  in  right¬ 
eousness  ;  that  the  man  of  (iml  may  lie  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished 
unto  every  good  word  and  work.**  The  Book  of  Revelation  is  not  an 
exception  to  this  universal  rule.  It  is  profitable — 
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*  I.  For  thk  coNFiKaiATioN  of  faith,  by  the  evidence  its  pro- 
phccies  uffbrd  of  the  Divine  prescience  being  engiiged  in  its  cuni{H«i. 
tion.  The  history  (»f  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  papal  antichrist  is  io 
itself  an  invaluable  addition  to  the  volume  of  evidence  by  which  the 
sacred  writings  are  sustained. 

‘II.  It  illustratks  tub  sovkueionty  of  God  in  the  disjxisal 
of  all  things  in  relation  to  his  church.  Here  the  eternal  pur(K)se8  of 
GchI  are  seen  moving  on  undisturbed,  without  any  interference  with 
the  free  agency  of  the  creature.  The  pride  and  passion,  the  ambitious 
schemes  and  exeiTable  atrocities  of  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand 
rational  but  guilty  creatures,  indejwndent  of  each  other,  and  freed 
from  compulsory  influence,  are  seen  wonderfully  harmonizing  with  the 
prayers  and  efforts  of  the  multitude  of  the  redeemed,  in  bringing 
alxmt  the  exact  fulfilment  of  prophecy ;  all  tending,  as  if  l)y  some 
law  more  subtile  and  mysterious  than  that  of  gravitation,  at  the  exact 
hour,  to  the  exact  point  at  which  from  all  eternity  Jehovah  has  re¬ 
solved  they  should  arrive. 

‘III.  It  roNFiHMs  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  In  no 
part  of  the  Bible  is  the  distinction  of  persons  in  the  Divine  nature 
noire  frequently  or  more  clearly  set  forth.  To  the  divinity  of  the 
Saviour  it  bears  unceiising  testimony.  The  man  Christ  Jesus  is  iigain 
and  again  seen  invested  with  the  glory  of  the  (todhead :  at  one  time 
he  ap|K*ars  as  the  high  priest  of  his  people, — at  another  he  is  identified 
with  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  King  of  kings,  and  the  Lord  of  lords, 
reci’iving  the  prayers  and  praises  of  all  the  intelligent  universe. 

‘  IV.  It  asserts  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  The 
slain  Land), — the  atoning  sea  spread  In^fore  the  throne, — the  robes 
^iished  white  in  IiIchhI,  all  indicate  the  unfailing  value  of  that  sacrifice 
which  was  once  offered  for  sin,  and  cry  in  language  which  cannot  be 
mistaken,  that  “  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission." 

‘  V.  It  is  a  testimony  to  the  immortality  op  the  soul. 
It  is  a  vision  of  the  unseen  world.  As  it  lifts  the  veil  which  hides 
the  state  of  separate  spirits  from  our  view,  and  shows  us  the  noble 
army  of  martyrs  praising  Giul  in  the  prospect  of  the  Redeemer’s 
triumph,  it  rebukes  that  materialism  which  so  often  cripples  our  spi¬ 
ritual  energies,  and  forbids  us  to  cherish  the  glooinj”  dogma,  that  the 
soul  sU*ep8  in  the  grave  till  the  day  of  the  resurrection. 

*  V’^I.  It  IS  A  WORD  OF  WARNING.  It  ojicns  with  the  solemn  mes¬ 
sages  of  Christ  to  the  Asiatic  churches, — equally  suited  to  the  church 
in  all  ages ;  it  holds  up,  throughout,  all  vengeance  as  proceeding  fram 
a  rejcHTtiHl  Saviour ;  and  in  the  concluding  intimation  which  it  affords 
of  an  antichrist  yet  to  come,  and  a  falling  away  greater  than  any  that 
has  yet  desolateil  the  giirden  of  God,  it  teaches  us  to  mingle  with  our 
joy  at  the  m*ar  approach  of  the  captivity  and  death  of  popery,  the 
overthrow  of  idolatry,  the  wasting  away  of  Mahometan  delusions,  the 
viuiquishing  of  infidelity,  and  the  universid  spread  and  recognition  of 
the  g<»l>el, — a  holv  fear  and  jealousy  lest  there  should  be  in  us  or  in 
iiur  schemes  the  hidden  gi*rm  of  that  which,  in  future  ages,  may  de¬ 
velop  itst'lf  as  the  deadly  enemy  of  Christ  and  of  his  church.  We 
know  not  how  soon  the  mystery  of  iniquity  may  liegin  to  work. 

‘  With  these  great  practical  results  before  u.s,  as  reasonably  to  be 
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exported  from  a  careful  and  prayerful  study  of  the  book  of  Revela¬ 
tions,  let  us  rt y  the  region  of  political  excitement,  before  we  venture  to 
meditate  on  this  splendid  prophecy.  The  news{)a{)er  and  the  annual 
register,  with  their  imperfect  detail  of  the  transactions  of  a  day  or  n 
year,  arc  ill  fitted  to  expimnd  the  progress  of  His  purposes,  with 
whom  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one 
day.'  pp.  105 — 110. 

As  to  the  supposed  intimation  of  an  anti-Christ  to  come,  we 
question  the  grounds  upon  which  the  opinion  rests.  The  ‘  Word 
‘  of  Warning’  which  the  whole  book  seems  to  address  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ('hurch,  is  the  so  often  re|H*atcd  announcement,  “  Behold,  I 
come  quickly.”  Every  scheme  of  interpretation  conducts  us  to 
the  conclusion,  that  “  the  night  is  far  siient,”  the  day  draws  on ; 
while  it  is  not  less  clearly  indicated,  that  there  are  “  tilings  that 
must  first  come  to  pass,  and  the  end  is  not  immediate.”  What 
then  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  Church  ?  If  she  has  a  Mil¬ 
lennium  before  her,  she  may  even  go  to  sleep,  and  dream  of 
thrones  and  a  long  reign  of  secular  pros}K'rity.  But  if  she  is 
“  looking  for  and  hasting  towards  the  day  of  God,”  then  let  her 
gird  on  her  armour  for  the  final  conquest,  secure  that  no  other 
kingdom  shall  arise  to  dispute  with  “  Him  who  is  faithful  and 
true,”  possession  of  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  The  cheer¬ 
ing  belief  that  no  future  reverse  awaits  the  progress  of  (’hrist- 
ianity,  that  its  conquests  shall  never  again  be  turned  back  by 
pagan  violence  or  by  any  form  of  Satanic  imposture,  is,  we  think, 
warranted  by  the  assurances  of  both  Old  Testament  and  New 
'Festament  ])rophecy.  But  “  much  land  remains  to  be  possessed;” 
and  every  thing  in  the  aspect  of  the  times  calls  upon  Christians 
to  advance,  in  the  spirit  of  faith,  to  re-occupy  the  ground  which 
has  lieen  lost  to  superstition  and  heathenism,  and  to  proclaim 
throughout  the  ancient  seats  of  infernal  dominion  the  reign  of 
the  Lord.  The  empire  of  darkness  is  giving  way  on  every  hand. 
We  need  not  look  into  the  book  of  prophecy,  to  ascertain  that 
every  pagan  ]X)wer  exists  but  by  the  sufferance  of  the  Christian 
world,  every  ^lohammedan  kingdom  is  wasting  away,  every  form 
of  anti-('hristian  corruption  is  losing  ground,  and  new  principles 
of  social  polity  arc  every  where  displacing  the  ancient  despotisms 
which  have  maintained  themselves  by  war,  priestcraft,  and  op¬ 
pression.  All  this  we  may  learn  from  looking  abroad  on  the 
presemt  circumstances  of  the  world.  But,  lest  this  contemplation 
should  seduce  us,  by  the  delightful  prospect  it  opens,  into  a  for¬ 
getfulness  of  our  transitory  connexion  with  this  sublunary  state, 
and  of  the  transcendent  promise  addressed  to  faith,  the  voice  of 
Prophecy  is  heard,  like  a  trumpet,  sounding  above  all  the  din  of 
political  commotion,  ‘‘  Behold,  he  cometh  with  clouds  ....  He 
who  testifieth  of  these  things  saith.  Surely  I  come  quickly.” 

VOL.  XI. — N.S.  p 
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Life  and  Time^  of  Olympia  Mornta, 

O  (toil,  \vh(»sc  blesseil  S<in  as  man  apnwiretl 
The  |H>wer  and  works  of  Satan  to  ncstniy* 

That  we,  enfranchised  from  his  thrall,  and  cleared 
From  guilt,  might  rise  to  heaven's  eternal  joy  ; 
(rrant  that,  this  hope  \%nthin  our  hearts  made  sure. 
We  may  in  life  be  as  our  Saviour  pure. 

That  when  lie  shall  return,  in  clouds  descending, 
Not  as  at  first,  in  low  and  humble  guise. 

Tint  clad  in  glor}*.  Heaven's  bright  host  attending. 
We,  changed  into  his  likeness,  may  arise 
To  !iu‘et  him  where,  O  Father,  cme  with  Thee, 
And  Thee,  O  Holy  Hhost,  he  reigns  eternally. 


Art.  II. — Olympia  Morata,  her  Times,  Life,  and  IVritings,  arranged 

from  Contem]>orary  and  (►ther  Authorities.  By  the  Author  of 
Selwyn,”  &c.  l2mo.  pp.  il83.  Price  8.9.  London,  18^14. 

^pms  is  a  delightful  volume,  to  which  the  fair  Author  should 
■  have  affixed  her  name,  since  it  is  scarcely  consistent 
with  correct  etiquette,  to  dctlicate  to  Her  Majesty  an  anonymoui 
urmluction  ;  and  it  is  by  this  volume,  that  the  elegant  and  lively 
Writer,  whom  we  have  frequently  met  with  as  a  contributor  to  the 
Annuals  under  the  designation  of  the  ‘  Author  of  Selwyn,*”  will 
best  deserve  to  be  known. 

Olympia  Morata  (otherwise  Moretto)  was  one  of  the  brightest 
stars  of  that  constellation  of  genius,  piety,  and  worth  which  shed 
over  the  Court  of  Ferrara,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  transitory  glory, 
such  as  rarely  irradiates  the  palaces  of  dukes  or  princes.  ‘  The 
*  little  courts  of  Ferrara  and  Urbino  seemed  to  emulate  those  of 
‘  Alexandria  and  I'ergamos,  contending  for  pre-eminence  only  in 
‘  literature  and  elegance.’  Such  is  the  remark  of  the  accomplished 
Forsyth,  in  whose  eyes  the  melancholy  city  derived  its  cliief  at¬ 
tractions  from  having  been  ‘  the  retreat  of  an  Ariosto,  a  Tasso, 
‘  and  a  Guarini.’  I'he  house  and  monument  of  Ariosto,  and  the 
cell  of  'I'asso,  still  detain  the  lover  of  Italian  }K>etry,  hurrying  to 
the  south  ;  but  few  travellers  arc  aware  that,  in  the  University  of 
Ferrara,  (foundeil  in  189B,)  the  reformed  opinions  once  found 
countenance  among  men  whose  minds  were  elevated  above  the 
suiKrstitions  of  the  age,  and  that  at  the  court  of  Duke  Her¬ 
cules  II.,  the  husband  of  the  virtuous  and  accomplished  Rent^, 
a  princess  of  France,  the  early  preachers  and  friends  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  obtained  protection  and  patronage. 

‘  When  the  German  empire  was  a  mere  bluotly  arena  for  rival  and 
often  unworthy  op]>onents;  when  France,  torn  by  intestine  divisions, 
could  afford  the  dove  of  literature  in>  r^'st  for  the  sole  of  her  foot ; 
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whfii  Kiigliiiul,  uiulor  the  ferociotis  sway  of  her  eighth  Henry,  pre«ontiMl 
a  vast  sciithihl,  to  wliow*  liorrors  learning  and  iH^auty  si'eincu  ant^ually 
ivrtaiii  |>ass|M)rt,  ami  from  which  rank  and  sex  afforded  no  protection  ; 
when  even  janitifical  Home,  where  the  harasM'd  votaries  of  letters  might 
have  antieij)uted  m»t  only  shelter,  Init  patronage,  was,  according  to  the 
testimony  t»f  an  indignant  contemporary,  a  place  in  which  the  refugees 
from  (’onstantinoj)le.  the  misfortune-hallowed  dejHisitaries  of  all  the 
exiled  learning  of  the  Hast,  might  have  starved,  hut  for  the  muni¬ 
ficence  of  the  houses  of  Mtnlici  and  of  Kste, — Feirara,  the  seat  of  the 
latter,  could  with  justice  Ik*  described  in  this  glowing  though  anti¬ 
quated  language,  which  it  would  Im*  a  pity  to  weaken  by  modernising. 

‘  “  Hut  the  late  duke  did  yet  outdo  all  those  who  were  In'fore  him, 
remlering  his  court  an  cj)itome  of  whatever  was  fine  or  great  in  Fraiiee, 
(rermany,  or  Italy.  Princes  came  long  journeys  on  puriMise  to  see  it ; 
and  by  all  their  confessions,  though  wane  events  miglit  Ih'  greater,  yet 
none,  in  other  resjiects,  came  near  to  that  of  Ferrara. 

‘  “  Nor  was  it  an  empty  shew  ;  for,  with  that  noble  entertainment 
such  as  Italy  hath  not  since  se<‘n,  for  strangers  of  all  oualities,  some 
thoiisiinds  of  ]MM>r  had  their  daily  maintenance  there.  The  young  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  (piality  were  at  such  an  age  rweived  into  the  number  of 
the  iluke’s  jiages,  and  bred  up  to  all  manner  of  exercises,  lieyond  any 
ac.idemy  in  the  world.  The  ha]ipv  influence  a  virtuous  court  has  u|Hm 
all  near  it,  was  here  apparent ;  for  the  wlude  city  rescmbleil  a  great 
university,  academies  lan'iig  erected  for  painting,  music,  poetry,  and 
mathematics,  and  the  like,  in  every  corner.  The  very  monasteries 
turned  seminaries  of  virtue  ;  and  most  citizens,  consulting  the  ca|>acity 
and  genius  of  their  children,  spared  no  charge  in  breeding  them  t<» 
what  one  day  they  hoped  might  advance  their  fortunes  at  such  a 
court.”  ’  pp,  15,  IH. 

'Flic  Author  of  this  interesting  volume  acknowledges  her  ob¬ 
ligations  to  the  ‘  valuable  work  of  her  countryman,  Dr.  M‘Crie,' 
(the  “  History  of  the  Progress  and  Su])pre8sion  of  tbc  Reform¬ 
ation  in  Italy,’**)  from  which  ‘  she  first  gathered,  how  bright, 

‘  though  brief  a  ray  the  beacon-light  of  the  blessed  Reformation 
‘  once  shed  over  that  now  universally  benighted’  region  of  beauty. 
A  sojourn  of  .some  length  in  that  country,  tended  to  deepen  the 
feeling  of  interest  awakened  by  the  perusal  of  that  work,  in  which 
Olympia  Morata  and  her  works  arc  the  subject  of  repeated  refer¬ 
ence  ;  and  to  heighten  the  sentiment  of  commiseration  for  ‘  the 
^  deep  and  palpable  darkness  which  has  settled  down,  after  the 
'  short-lived  flash  of  mental  illumination,  on  the  religious  cha- 
‘  racter  of  a  people  who  once  “  heard  the  truth  gladly,”  and 
‘  whom  that  truth  (not  untimely  quenched  and  stifled)  would, 
‘  like  ourselves,  have  “  made  free.”  ’  But  alas  !  how  precarious 
is  the  protection  which  truth  can  derive  from  the  fickle  patronage 
of  princes  and  the  insecure  asylum  of  courts  I  Where  the  Re¬ 
formation  was  favoured  and  fostered  by  secular  patronage,  it 
s|)ecdily  withered  under  a  change  of  fortune.  It  was  in  the  free 
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city,  under  the  stable  protection  of  municipal  institutions,  and  in 
the  atmosphere  of  |>opular  civilization,  that  it  alone  took  root. 

'Fhe  marriage  of  the  accomplished  Renee  of  France,  daughter 
of  Louis  XII.,  with  Duke  Hercules  IL,  through  ‘  the  natural 
‘  deference  of  a  petty  sovereign  for  a  wife  elevateil  above  him  in 
‘  rank,  seemetl  wonderfully  designed  to  enable  her  to  afford  at  i 

‘  her  eour%  that  asylum  which  so  many  votaries  of  religion  and  ^ 

‘  letters  were  ere  long  to  require  from  the  impending  storm  of  \ 

‘  j^ersecution/  Fulvio  Peregrino  Morata,  the  father  of  Olympia,  } 

was  a  native  of  Mantua,  and  ^  a  successful  teacher  of  youth  in  | 

‘  various  parts  of  Italy,’  who  had  been  tutor  to  the  two  younger 
brothers  of  Duke  Hercules,  one  of  them  afterwards  tlie  celebrated 
Canlinal  IpjKdito,  Archbishop  of  Milan. 

‘  He  had  acquired  the  principles  of  Scriptural  truth  from  Celio  Se- 
cuiido  (’tirio,  who,  driven  from  his  native  ciuintry  of  Piedmont,  took 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Kent*e,  and  under  the  roof  of  Morata,  w'huse 
hospitality  he  richly  repaid  by  that  intnKluction  to  the  pure  faith  of 
the  Gosjh,*!,  which  his  learned  convert  has,  in  two  letters,  gratefully 
commemorated.’  p.  7  b 

Olympia  Fulvia  was  bom  within  the  precincts  of  the  brilliant 
court  of  Ferrara,  in  the  year  1521).  Her  mother,  Lucretia,  was 
a  model  of  matronly  and  domestic  virtue,  and  testified,  by  her 
admirable  subsequent  conduct  in  times  of  trial  and  persecution, 
that,  in  strengtii  of  mind  and  principle,  she  resembled  her  ao 
complished  daughter.  Olympia,  even  in  her  sixth  year,  had  at¬ 
tracted  the  notice  and  enjoyed  the  tuition  of  a  learned  canon  of 
the  eatheilral,  her  goilfather ;  and  at  the  early  age  of  twelve,  she 
was  ‘  thoroughly  instructed,  not  only  in  the  (ireek  and  I.atin 
‘  languages,  but  also  in  rhetoric  and  other  learned  sciences.’ 
'I'his  prt'cocity  of  genius  was  set  off  by  a  sweetness  of  dispositioa 
and  the  most  engaging  moilesty. 

‘  But,  though  the  child-like  simplicity,  amid  similar  pursuits,  of  our 
own  Lady  Jane  (irey,  and  the  graceful  simplicity  of  Olympia  herself, 
MHuned  to  render  the  acquisition  of  (Jreck,  even  as  a  learned  lan¬ 
guage,  by  no  means  synonymous  with  jK'dantry,  yet  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  remark,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
was  regarded  nither  in  the  light  of  a  fashionable  and  elegant  accom¬ 
plishment,  than  of  an  abstruse  and  recondite  study.  We  might 
alnutst  as  well  accuse  t»f  ptnlantry',  those  of  our  countrywomen  who 
avuiltHl  themselves,  for  increasing  their  iictpiaintance  with  French  li¬ 
terature,  t»f  the  numerous  refugees  of  that  nation  whom  its  revolution 
forceil  to  take  shelter  on  the  shores  of  Britain, — as  those  fair  daughters 
of  Italy  whom  hosts  of  talented  exiles  from  Byzantium  inoculated 
with  the  knowledge*  and  love  of  what  hud  been  to  them  the  languagp 
of  a  refined  and  highly  civilised  court.’  pp.  133,  1. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  Olympia  wrote  the  most  polished  Greek 
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and  Latin  letters,  and  translated  much  from  the  Italian  into 
Latin.  She  wrote  observations  on  Homer,  drew  up  a  defence  of 
C'icero,  coin|K>sed  dialogues  in  (ireek  and  Latin  in  imitation  of 
IMato  and  (’icero,  also,  various  poems,  especially  on  divine  sub¬ 
jects,  and  ‘  declaimed  from  memory,  and  with  excellent  pronun- 
*  ciation,  her  explanation  of  the  paradoxes  of  Cicero,  in  the  pri- 
‘  vate  academy  of  the  Dutchess  of  Ferrara.’  The  following  tes¬ 
timony  is  Imrne  to  her  extraordinary  attainments,  in  a  letter  from 
her  friend  and  preceptor,  Ciuno,  to  a  learned  person  who  had 
questioned  him  res|>ecting  his  pupil. 

‘  **  Von  write  to  me,  that  you  desire  to  be  informed  of  our  Olympia, 
iKH^ause  manv  deem  the  name  and  character  fictitious.  I  w'ill  do  what 
you  ask  willingly,  and  shortly,  although  I  might  refer  you  to  (»eorge 
llcrinann,  who  knows  her  well.  Her  father  was  Fulvio  Morata,  a 
native  of  Mantua,  a  man  famous  for  learning  and  probity,  with  whom 
I  was  very  intimate.  I  have  heard  her  at  court  declaiming  in  Latin, 
sjM*aking  Greek,  and  answering  questions,  as  well  as  any  of  the  females 
among  the  ancients  would  have  done.  Do  not  feid  a  doubt  respect¬ 
ing  the  Sapphic  (kIc,  written  in  Greek,  in  which  she  celebrates  the 
praises  of  the  Most  High.  It  is,  indeed,  the  work  of  a  real  Olympia, 
whom  w'e  have  knowm  from  her  infancy,  and  whose  other  productions 
we  |)ossi»ss.  Nor  does  it  all  astonish  us.  For  she  is  skilled  in  Greek 
and  Homan  literature  lieyond  what  any  one  can  cretlit,  and  she  is  also 
renowned  for  her  knowledge  of  religion.”*  p.  14. 

That  she  should  have  lisped  in  numbers,  remarks  the  present 
biographer,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  ‘  considering  the  |X)etical 
‘  atmosphere  which  from  childhood  she  had  breathed.’ 

‘  Probably,  the  earliest  pageant  on  which  her  young  eyes  gazed, 
mav  have  lieen  the  splendid  obsequies  of  Ariosto,  whose  death  all 
Italy  deplored  as  a  national  loss.  During  her  residence  in  the  palace, 
the  post  of  private  secretary  to  the  Duchess  was  filled  by  Bernardo 
Tasso,  father  to  the  celebrated  Torquato,  himself  a  most  elegant 
Italian  pix't ;  wdiile  the  court  physician,  Angelo  Manzolli,  (better 
know'll  by  his  assumed  name  of  Palingenius,)  her  godfather,  Calcag- 
nini,  and  her  father  himself,  as  well  as  her  preceptors,  the  two  Sinapii 
ami  Paleario,  w’ere  all  more  or  less  celebrated  for  their  excellent  Latin 
verses.*  pp.  144,  5. 

In  literary  pursuits,  the  princess  Anne  of  £ste,  with  whom 
Olympia  had  been  associated  as  a  companion,  was  no  unworthy 
rival  of  her  older  fellow  pupil.  She  was  well  versed  in  Latin, 
and  did  not  neglect  Greek ;  and  all  contemporary  authorities 
unite  in  extolling  her  virtues,  wit,  learning,  and  piety.  The 
last  seems  to  be  unquestionable.  She  married,  in  15441,  Francis 
of  Lorraine,  Duke  of  Guise ;  and  ‘  Thuanus  relates,  that  when, 
‘  on  occasion  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Barthelemi,  the  whole  female 
‘  court  were  standing  at  the  windows  to  behold  the  spectacle. 
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*  Anne  alone,  the  wife  of  Guise,  inclteil  into  tears,  and  earnestly 
‘  entreated  Catherine,  that  if  slic  wished  well  to  the  king  and 
‘  the  kingdom,  she  should  command  them  to  desist  from  the 
‘  murder  of  the  innocent.’  She  is  stated  to  have  preserved  many 
of  the  intended  victims  from  the  fury  of  the  assassins ;  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  daughter  of  the  (Chancellor  de  Tllopital,  who  ex- 
pn‘8scd  her  gratitude  in  a  poem  extolling  her  virtues  and  ])iety. 
After  the  assassination  of  the  Duke,  Anne  of  Este  contracte<l  a 
second  union  with  James  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Nemours,  general  of 
the  French  army  in  Italy.  Him  too,  she  survived,  and  died, 
surrounded  with  an  illustrious  progeny,  on  the  l/th  of  May, 
1707»  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  her  age. 

'I'o  return  to  the  heroine  of  the  present  memoir.  In  1547, 
a  severe  ]H‘rsecution  instituted  against  all  who  professed  or  were 
sus}>ected  of  Lutheranism,  occasioned  the  removal  of  Olynuna  from 
the  court  of  Ferrara.  In  the  following  year,  she  was  dcprivixl 
by  death  of  the  protection  of  her  learnecl  and  pious  father ;  and 
accused  of  heresy,  she  found  herself  deserted  by  even  the  Dutchess 
herself.  Her  conduct  at  this  peritnl  is  thus  described  by  her  bio¬ 
grapher  Nolten,  whose  work  forms  the  basis  of  the  j)resent  memoir. 

‘  **  As  a  young  woman,  she  now’  lived  piously  in  private  life.  After 
her  father’s  death,  her  mother’s  health  having  also  declined,  she,  i\s 
the  eldest,  tinik  ujMUi  her  the  management  of  the  family,  and  l)egan  to 
educate  in  a  suitable  manner  her  brothers  and  sisters.  8he  instructed 
the  latter,  of  w’hom  she  had  threi*,  in  all  the  studies,  liteniry  and  sa¬ 
cred,  usually  coiiHnetl  to  the  other  sex ;  and  made  one  of  them,  Vic¬ 
toria,  so  excellent  a  scholar  in  Latin  and  pdite  literature,  that  in  a 
slu»rt  time  she  surpassed  most  of  the  illustriiius  females  of  Italy.  At 
this  time,  her  private  studies  w-erc  exclusively  directed  tc»  divine 
things,  to  which  she  entirely  devottnl  herself ;  occasionally  comj>osing 
(Jreek  jSH'ms,  and  tilling  up  her  leisure  hours  with  her  elegant  epistles. 

‘  “  But,  even  in  her  retinnl  home,  she  w'as  not  siife.  The  persecu¬ 
tion  again  .st  the  disciples  of  Calvin  and  Luther  still  continued;  luid 
Julius  HI.  moved  heaven  and  hell,  that  he  might  totally  extiqnitc 
those  pious  men  w’ho  were  impugning  his  authority  in  divine  affairs. 
Tlmse  he  had  formerly  attempted  to  get  into  his  pow’er  by  the  wiles 
of  the  fox,  he  now  attacked  with  the  fen>city  of  the  lion.  All  w’ho 
were  suspected  of  Lutheranism  w’ere  seized,  and  summoned  to  abjure 
their  religion.  Many  preferred  the  t1esh-{)ots  of  Egypt  to  the  hea¬ 
venly  manna,  and,  abjuring  the  truth,  came  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Roimui  see :  others,  professing  the  truth,  but  fearing  the  persecution, 
left  their  country,  and,  cn»ssing  the  Alps,  sought  refuge  in  (iermany, 
France,  and  Switzerland  ;  f)f  whom  were  Isabel  la- Manricha  di  Bre- 
st'gna,  a  W’oman  t(»  whose  merits  justice  cannot  l>e  done,  and  Olympia 
Morata  herself.  Others,  suddenly  taken,  boldly  defending  the  truth, 
conHrmctl  it  by  their  death.'**  pp.  Iti5,  (>. 

Of  this  number  was  Faventino  Fannio  of  Faenza,  who  was  for 
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two  years  a  prisoner  for  the  truth  at  Ferrara.  He  had  once  pur- 
eliased  his  liberty  by  recantation,  on  the  persuasion  of  his  friends ; 
hut,  during  his  subst'quent  imprisonment,  exhibited  the  most 
tnlifying  example  of  firmness  and  resignation.  To  the  lament¬ 
ations  of  his  wife  and  sister,  he  replied :  ‘  Let  it  suffice  that,  for 
‘  vour  sakes,  I  once  denied  the  Saviour.  Had  I  then  had  the 
‘  knowletlge  which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  have  acquired  since 
‘  iny  fall,  I  would  not  have  yielded  to  your  entreaties.  Go  home 
‘  in  peace.’  Olympia,  and  her  illustrious  friend,  Lavinia  della 
Uovere,  paid  fretjuent  visits  to  their  persecuted  instructor  in 
Christ  in  his  dungeon,  from  which  he  was  only  released  by  mar¬ 
tyrdom  in  1550. 

3'lie  situation  in  which  Olympia  now  found  herself,  was  tme  of 
anxiety  and  comparative  })enury,  not  unattended  with  personal 
peril.  From  these  circumstances,  she  was  happily  and  unex- 
|HTtedly  extricated  by  an  offer  from  a  young  (lerman  jdiysician 
of  good  family,  who  had  travelled  into  Italy  to  improve  himself 
at  once  in  medical  and  classical  studies.  Struck  with  admiration 
at  Olympia’s  learning  and  virtues,  ‘  he  paid  his  addresses  to  her, 

‘  and  married  her  without  any  other  dowry  than  her  understand- 

The  marriage  of  Olympia  to  Grundler  is  stated  to  have  taken 
place  about  the  middle  of  the  year  15*19;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
following  year,  that  she  accompanied  her  Imsband  to  Augsburg, 
at  that  time  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Europe,  its  mer¬ 
chants  rivalling,  in  commercial  wealth,  those  of  Genoa  or  Venice. 
Through  the  influence  of  their  steady  friend,  George  Hermann, 
counsellor  to  the  King  of  the  Romans,  Grundler  was  offered 
‘  the  splendid  appointment’  of  chief  physician  to  Ferdinand  of 
Austria ;  but  he  declined  it,  ‘  because  they  foresaw  that  there  it 
‘  would  not  l)e  permitted  them  to  profess  Christ  openly.’  The 
letter  of  Olympia  to  Anthony  Hermann,  junior,  referring  to  this 
ap|X)intment,  will  be  read  with  interest. 

‘  “  Your  father  has  most  kindly  written  to  announce  his  having 
obtained  for  us  so  excellent  an  appointment,  that  you  may  believe  we 
would  most  willingly  accept  it.  But  there  is  one  difficulty,  I  should 
rather  say  impediment,  to  our  acceptance  of  it,  or  which,  as  it  may 
possibly  be  in  vour  power  to  remove  it,  I  have  thought  proper  to  con¬ 
sult  you,  and  request  your  friendly  as.si8tance. 

‘  You  are  well  aw'are  that  we  are  soldiers  of  Christ,  and  have 
taken  our  solemn  oath  to  his  service ;  so  that,  if  we  desert  it,  we  shall 
l)c  liable  to  everlasting  punishment.  And  such  is  the  greatness  and 
oinni|K»tence  of  our  heavenly  Captain,  that  not  only  has  he  over  his 
soldiers  the  powder  of  life  and  death,  but  can  even  consign  them  to 
eternal  condemnation  ;  nor  will  he  suffer  them  for  a  single  instant  to 
l>e  off  their  duty.  Wherefore  we  ought  to  be  especially  careful,  lest, 
from  fear  of  w'orldly  enemies,  we  forfeit  his  protection  ;  or,  from  love 
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of  worldly  advantages,  rush  into  dangerous  situations,  in  wliich  ue 
may  be  tempted  to  commit  crimes  against  his  laws.  I  most  earnestly 
entreat  therefore,  that,  by  your  own  letters,  or  those  of  your  friends 
who  reside  at  Lintz,  you  will  inform  us  if  (as  we  have  funird)  Anti¬ 
christ  is  exerting  his  cruelty  at  that  place  ;  and  if  they  punish  severely 
thoM*  who  do  not  attend  mass,  and  who  cultivate  the  true  religion. 
For  our  deliberate  opinion  is,  that  we  are  not  at  lilnTty  to  conform  to 
the  outw’ard  worship  of  a  jx'rvertetl  and  impious  faith,  and  at  the  same 
time  profess  to  be  Christians.  If,  therefore,  as  in  other  places,  the 
inquisitors  of  Antichrist  would  there  take  observation  of  us,  and  wish 
to  force  us  into  their  style  of  worship,  we  cannot  go  thither  ;  for,  by 
so  doing,  (as  1  said  bc^fore,)  we  should  sin  against  G(m1.  1  beseech  and 

entreat  that  you  will  assist  us  in  this  matter,  with  your  information 
and  advice.  Farewell.*”  pp.  18i),  HHK 

Ultimately,  they  repaired  to  Schweinfurt,  in  Franconia, 
(irundlcr's  native  city,  at  the  invitation  of  its  magistrates,  ‘  who, 

‘  on  a  large  Spanish  army  bi'ing  sent  by  the  FhnjH'ror  into  winter 
‘  quarters  there,  strongly  urged  their  townsman,  hy  fixing  his 
‘  residence  among  them,  to  afford  this  large  body  of  foreign  mer- 
‘  ecnaries  the  benefit  of  his  medical  skill.’  I’or  some  months, 
they  enjoyed  undistirrl)ed  domestic  felicity,  in  the  o]H*n  pro¬ 
fession  of  their  faith  in  Christ ;  and,  during  this  peaeeful  inter¬ 
val,  Olympia  com|>osed  some  of  her  ‘  golden  works.'  Ihit  to 
these  halcyon  days  succetnled  a  dreadful  storm.  *rhc  restless 
spirit  of  AllKTt,  Marquis  of  Brandenburg,  had  long  rendered  him 
tlie  scourge  of  the  neighbouring  country  ;  and  Franconia  now 
U'came  the  scene  of  his  ravages. 

*  Having,  on  account  of  its  advantageous  j>osition,  throw’n  a  large 
|)ortion  of  his  army  of  outlaws  and  marauders  int(»  the  imperial  city 
of  Schweinfurt,  he  was  closely  l)esieged  there  by  the  Bishops  of  Bani- 
In'rg  and  Wurtzlmrg,  the  Elector  c»f  Saxony,  and  the  Duke  of  Bruns¬ 
wick.  This  siege  lasted  fourteen  months,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
already  sutheient  evil  of  harbouring  within  its  w'alls,  for  so  great  a 
length  of  time,  a  lawless  and  mutinous  soldiery,  and  to  the  pt^qH'tu.il 
Intmlnirdment  to  which  it  w'as  expised  from  a  superior  besieging 
forct*, — the  unhappy  city  had  to  sustain  the  depopulating  ravages  of 
l^estilcnce,  the  severities  of  famine,  and  was  hnafly  given  up  to  the 
Hames  by  its  pndesstxl  deliverers  ;  who  entered  and  set  fire  to  it  at  the 
moment  when  tlie  retreat  of  Albert  and  his  gi\rrison  had  inspired  the 
wretcheil  inhabitants  with  dehisivc  hopes  of  respite  from  their  pro¬ 
tracted  mist*ries.’  p.  2(Kh 

From  the  frightful  epidemic  which  carried  off  one  half  of  the 
inhabitants,  Grundler's  medical  skill  was  insufficient  to  protect 
himself,  and  he  was  brought  to  the  gates  of  death.  ‘  But  God,’ 
says  his  admirable  wife,  ‘  taking  pity  on  my  grief,  restored  him 
‘  without  the  use  of  medicines,  for  indeed  there  were  nofie  re- 
•  mainin^  in  the  plaee.''  Scarcely  had  he  bi'come  convalescent. 
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when  tlic  violence  of  the  siege  compelled  them  to  seek  for  per¬ 
sonal  safety,  by  taking  up  their  al>odc  in  a  wine-cellar.  At 
length,  on  the  fall  of  the  city,  they  made  their  escape,  but  not 
till  they  had  been  plundered  of  every  thing  by  the  ruthless  sol¬ 
diery,  and  partially  stripped.  On  reaching  llamelburg,  a  small 
village  nine  miles  distant,  in  this  state  of  utter  destitution,  they 
were  denied  permission,  by  the  terrilie<l  inhabitants,  to  remain 
there  longer  than  four  days.  In  an  epi8co]>al  town  to  which  they 
next  Hed,  they  were  for  some  time  detained  prisoners,  the  go¬ 
vernor  having  strict  orders  from  his  ‘  most  merciful  master,  the 
‘  Hisho]),  to  put  to  death  all  refugees  from  Schweinfurt*  After 
awaiting  in  agonies  of  suspense  the  result  of  a  reference  to  the 
Bishop,  the  harassed  exiles  wxre,  by  his  permission,  set  at  liberty, 
'fhey  first  found  shelter  at  the  hospitable  court  of  the  Count  of 
Hhineck,  whose  illustrious  consort,  sister  to  the  Fdector  Palatine, 
watched  with  maternal  tenderness  over  her  sick  guest,  (for 
Olympia’s  health  had  given  way  under  these  cruel  fatigues  and 
complicated  trials,)  clothed  her  from  her  own  wardrobe,  and  was 
ever  ready  at  her  bed-side  to  afford  her  assistance  and  consolation. 
After  remaining  for  some  time  at  Furstenburg,  the  seat  of  these  ex¬ 
cellent  princes,  they  were  transferred  to  the  court  of  Krbach, 
where,  treatcil  with  similar  hospitality  and  kindness,  they  re¬ 
mained  till  summoned  thence  by  the  gratifying  ap|K)intment  of 
Grundler,  by  the  Elector  Palatine,  to  the  professorship  of  medi¬ 
cine  in  the  university  of  Heidelburg.  But  trials  still  awaited 
them.  During  the  first  year  of  their  residence,  the  plague,  which 
had  previously  driven  the  Diet  from  Spires,  broke  out  at  lieidel- 
hurg,  and  all  whose  circumstances  allowed  of  it,  fled  the  city. 
Olympia  and  her  husband,  weary  of  wandering,  committed  them¬ 
selves  to  the  Divine  protection,  remained,  and  were  preserved 
from  the  pestilence.  But  the  gentle  mind  of  Olympia  was  fast 
ripening  for  immortality ;  and,  under  the  pressure  of  increasing 
IxHlily  indisposition  and  distressing  mental  anxiety,  she  l>egan  to 
look  forward  to  the  a])proach  of  death  as  to  a  ‘  wished-for  haven.’ 
To  her  dear  Eavinia,  she  thus  writes  in  August  1554:  ‘  Here 
*  every  thing  if  m  a  state  of  warfare,  and  every  where  the  saints 
‘  are  pressed  down  by  many  cares.  But  all  these  things  should 
‘  be  to  us  matter  of  joy ;  for  they  portend  that  the  propitious  and 
‘  happy  day  is  at  hand,  when  we  shall  together  commence  our 
‘  everlasting  life.’  In  her  last  letter,  dictated  almost  by  her 
flying  lips,  she  thus  pours  out  her  feelings  to  her  ‘  dearest 
‘  father  Celio.’ 

‘  “  You  may  conceive  how  tenderly  those  who  are  united  by  true, 
that  is,  by  Christian  friendship,  feel  for  one  another,  when  I  tell  you, 
that  the  perusal  of  your  letter  drew  tears  from  my  eyes ;  for  on  hear¬ 
ing  that  you  had  been  rescued  from  the  jaw’s  of  the  grave,  I  wept  for 
jny.  May  God  long  preserve  you  to  be  a  blessing  to  his  church  !  It 
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grieves  me  much  to  hear  of  the  in(lisj>osition  of  your  daughter  ;  but  1 
comfort  myself  with  the  hopes  you  entertain  of  her  recovery. 

'  “  As  to  myself,  my  dear  Celio,  I  must  tell  you  that  there  are  no 
hopes  of  my  surviving  long.  medicine  gives  me  any  relief ;  every* 

dav,  indtH’d  every  hour,  my  friends  hK)k  for  mv  dissolution.  It  is 
probidde  that  this  may  Ik*  the  last  letter  you  will  receive  from  me. 
Sly  ImhIv  and  strength  are  wasted ;  my  appetite  is  gone;  night  and 
dav  the  cough  threatens  to  sutftK*ate  me.  The  fever  is  strong  and  un¬ 
remitting  ;  and  the  pains  which  I  feel  over  the  whole  of  my  lunly,  de¬ 
prive  me  of  sleep.  Nothing,  therefore,  remains  hut  that  I  breathe  out 
my  spirit.  Hut,  so  long  as  life  continues,  1  will  remember  my  friends, 
and  the  benefits  I  have  received  from  them. 

*  “  I  return  the  warmest  thanks  to  you  for  the  biMiks  you  sent  me, 
and  to  those  worthy  men  who  have  bestowed  upon  me  such  valuahle 
presents.  Had  I  been  spared,  I  would  have  shewn  my  gratitude. 
Hut  it  is  my  opinion  that  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  commend  the 

church  to  your  ciire.  Oh !  let  all  you  do  lie  directed  to  its  ad- 

•  • 

vantage ! 

‘  “  Farewell,  excellent  Celio,  and  do  not  distress  yourself  when  you 
hear  of  my  death  ;  for  I  know  that  I  shall  he  victorious  at  the  last, 
and  am  desirous  to  depart  and  lie  with  C'hrist.  Salute  your  family  in 
mv  name.  1  send  you  such  of  the  pmuns  as  I  have  been  able  to  write 
out  from  memory  since  the  destruction  at  Schweinfurt ;  all  my  other 
writings  have  perished.  I  request  that  you  will  be  my  Aristarchus, 
and  jiolisli  them.  Again,  farewell ! 

‘  llKii)KLnrK(>,  Oct.  lnr>r>.”* 

The  same  post  that  conveyed  this  affecting  letter  to  Curio, 
brought  with  it  the  tidings  of  her  decease,  in  a  letter  from  her 
Indoved  husband,  who  seems  to  have  In'cn  in  all  res])ects  worthy 
of  her.  The  descrijition  he  gives  of  her  last  moments,  is  very 
touching. 

*  **  She  indeed  departed  with  great  eagerness,  and,  if  I  may  so 
siieak,  with  a  certain  pleasure  in  dying,  arising  from  a  firm  persuasion 
that  she  was  called  away  from  daily  affliction,  and*'from  a  world  of 
sutfering,  to  eternal  happiness.  ...  A  short  time  InTofe  her  death,  on 
awaking  from  a  tranquil  sliH-'p  into  which  she  had  fallen,  I  observed 
her  smiling  very  swc'etly  ;  and  I  went  near  and  asked  her  whence  that 
heavenly  smile  ])nH'eeded.  *  I  beheld,’  said  she,  'just  now,  while 
lying  quiet,  a  place  filled  with  the  clearest  and  brightest  light.’  Weak¬ 
ness  preventeil  her  sjiying  more.  '  (’ome,*  said  I,  ‘lie  of  gcnnl  cheer, 
my  dearest  wife:  you  are  alamt  to  dwell  in  that  lieautiful  light.*  She 
again  smiled  and  nodded  to  me,  and  in  a  little  while  said,  *  1  am  all 
gladness.’  Nor  did  she  again  speak  till,  her  eyes  iK'coming  dim,  she 
said,  '  I  can  sc'arcely  know  you,  but  all  jilaces  appear  to  me  to  he  full 
of  the  fairest  ffowers.’  Not  long  after,  ns  if  fallen  into  a  sweet  slum¬ 
ber,  she  expired.”  ’ 

Olympia  died  on  the  '2()th  of  Oct.  1555,  in  btr  20tli  year. 
The  same  tomb  which  prematurely  cIoschI  u]H)n  ‘  as  much  virtue 
‘  as  could  die  \  w  as  re-opened,  within  the  same  year,  to  receive 
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the  remains  of  the  two  objects  of  her  fondest  affection ; — her  hus¬ 
band,  who  seems  not  to  have  been  able  to  survive  his  loss,  and  an 
oq)han  brother  whom  she  had  fostered  with  maternal  care. 

The  elegies  and  epitaphs  poured  forth,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  to 
the  memory  of  Olympia  Morata,  by  the  learned  of  Germany  and 
Italy,  while  they  l>ear  testimony  to  the  general  admiration  in¬ 
spired  by  her  genius  and  virtues,  were  far  more  sincere  tributes  of 
artection  than  learning  is  w  ont  to  pay  to  the  objects  of  its  |H)mpou8 
celebration.  Her  saintly  piety,  the  heroic  constancy  and  forti¬ 
tude  with  which,  in  defiance  of  the  papal  power,  she  adhered  to 
the  reformed  faith,  her  patience  in  adversity,  and  her  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  Christ,  combined  to  inspire  an  enthusiastic  regard  for  her 
memory,  while  her  classic  attainments  raised  her  to  ‘  the  chief 
‘  place  among  those  women  who  have  united  erudition  with  true 
‘  religion.'  The  Romish  Church  has  canonized  many  a  female 
Siiint  of  far  less  illustrious  virtue.  The  writings  of  Olympia, 
edited  by  Curio,  and  printed  at  Rasle,  went  through  four  editions 
in  the  course  of  twenty-two  years.  They  consist  of  dialogues  and 
letters  in  Latin  and  Italian,  and  of  Greek  poems,  chiefly  para¬ 
phrases  of  the  Psalms,  in  heroic  and  sapphic  verse.  Tne  first 
edition,  printed  in  1558,  was  dedicated  to  the  famous  Isabella 
Manricha  di  Rresegna:  those  of  15G2,  1570,  and  1580,  were  de¬ 
dicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England.  A  copy  of  the  last  edi¬ 
tion  is  in  the  possession  of  the  present  Biographer,  who  contem¬ 
plates  republishing  them.  Translated  specimens  of  the  letters  and 
other  writings  comprise  he  third  part  of  the  memoir. 

The  outline  we  have  given  of  the  life  of  this  accomplished  and 
eminent  Confessor,  will  render  our  readers  desirous  of  obtaining 
all  the  further  information  respecting  both  her  character  and  her 
times,  that  the  volume  supplies.  So  far  as  regards  the  matter, 
the  sentiments,^and  the  tendency  of  the  work,  we  can  give  it  our 
cordial  and  unqualified  recommendation,  as  bt*ing  replete  with  in¬ 
struction  and  interest  of  the  purest  kind.  We  cannot,  however, 
with  sincerity  praise  the  overloaded  and  affected  style  of  the  me¬ 
moir,  which  is  so  strikingly  different  from  the  lighter  composi¬ 
tions  of  the  same  writer,  that  we  should  never  have  thought  it 
possible  that  it  could  have  proceeded  from  the  same  pen. 
Whether  the  process  of  translation  has  cramped  her  natural  hand 
into  stiffness,  or  whether  the  attempt  at  a  higher  style  of  composi¬ 
tion  has  seduced  her  into  affectation,  we  cannot  decide ;  but  there 
is  no  trace  of  the  easy  elegance  which  we  have  admired  in  her 
contributions  to  the  Annuals.  Long,  involved  sentences,  full  of 
parentheses,  a  diffuse  and  verbose  diction,  and  occasional  affecta¬ 
tion  of  expression,  continually  deform  the  pages.  Within  a  few 
lines  we  meet  with  such  expressions  as  these : — ‘  Olympia  and  her 
‘  husband,  anchored  by  no  ties ' — ‘  The  fortune  which  so  relent^ 
‘  IcHsly  persecuted  the  dethroned  sovereigns  of  lleidclburg,  had 
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*  yet  ill  store  a  calamity  by  which  to  embitter  tlie  residence  of  the 
‘  unoffending  Olympia  and  her  husband'' — ‘  The  mind  of  Olym- 

*  pia  was  fast  ripening  in  the  furnaee  of  affliction  ’ — ‘  She  spoke 
‘  of  its  gloomy  precincts  as  an  approaching  haven  \  Whether 
these  expressions  indicate  bad  taste  or  carelessness,  they  are  pro- 
Yoking  Haws  in  such  a  volume;  and  we  could  not  dismiss  it  with¬ 
out  earnestly  conjuring  the  intelligent  and  ])ious  Writer  to  weed 
her  style,  and  cultivate  the  true  elegance  of  simplicity.  One  who 
can  write  so  well,  deserves  no  mercy  from  the  critic. 


Art.  III.  The  Text  of  the  English  Bible  considered.  By  Thomas 
Turton,  l).l).,  Hegius  ProfeSvW  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
('ainhridge,  and  Dean  of  Peterlnirough.  Second  Edition,  corrected 
and  greatly  enlarged.  Hvo.  pp.  132.  18^1^1. 

AV  K  notice  this  repuhlication  of  Dr.  Turton''s  Essay,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  additions  which  have  been  made  to  it,  and  the 
advantages  which  it  will  afford,  in  its  improved  form,  to  every 
reader  of  the  Bible  who  may  wisli  for  information  in  res|K*ct  to 
the  state  of  the  'I'ext  in  the  common  English  Version  of  the  Scri])- 
tures.  By  the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  the  enlarged  num- 
l)er  of  his  examples,  and  the  extended  criticisms  introduced  into 
this  edition  of  his  work,  the  learned  Author  has  rendered  a  very 
valuable  service  to  all  such  persons  as  derive  pleasure  from  Bibli¬ 
cal  pursuits,  and  are  desirous  of  seeing  sound  learning  discreetly 
and  usefully  applied  in  a  department  of  Biblical  criticism  which 
has  hitherto  been  hut  little  regarded.  The  English  Bible  has 
long  iK'en  in  the  hands  of  every  one,  and  the  Italics  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  its  readings  have  been  visible  in  its  ])ages  to  every  reader; 
but  their  use,  and  the  reasons  of  their  insertion,  have  been  but 
little  considered.  In  this  Essay,  there  will  he  found  a  more  ample 
aceount  of  them,  and  a  more  copious  discussion  of  their  merits, 
than  has  yet  been  furnished  by  any  writer  who  has  had  occasion 
to  notice  them.  The  information  which  is  here  communicated  is 
of  iKTinanent  interest,  and,  by  extending  the  plan  of  his  work,  the 
learned  and  judicious  Author  has  introduced  a  series  of  useful 
illustrations  in  exjilanation  of  the  structure  of  the  language  of  the 
Bible,  which  will  interest  the  intelligent  reader  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  assist  his  judgement  in  respect  to  the  merits  of  the  English 
Translation  in  common  use.  In  the  notice  prefixed  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  edition  of  the  T'ract,  Dr.  Turton  states,  as  his  deliberate 
opinion,  that  the  'Fext  of  1611  is,  in  consequence  of  its  incorrect¬ 
ness,  ‘  quite  unworthy  to  he  considere<l  as  the  Standard  of  the 
‘  Bibles  now  printed  and  expresses  his  conscientious  belief,  that 
to  revert  to  that  Text,  as  the  Standard,  would  be  productive  of 
‘  serious  evils '. 
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Many  of  the  lulics  which  occur  in  our  English  Bibles,  relate 
to  the  smaller  peculiarities  of  grammatical  construction  in  the  He¬ 
brew  and  (ireek  Originals ;  and  in  the  Text  of  1611,  great  irregu¬ 
larity  prevails  in  the  use  of  them  as  thus  employed.  In  the  sub¬ 
sequent  editions,  commencing  with  that  of  1636,  correc'tions  have 
bten  introduced  for  the  ])ur|K)se  of  securing  uniformity.  Such 
amendments  arc  very  properly  vindicated  by  the  Author,  and  his 
illustrative  examples  shew  the  propriety  of  securing  the  consistency 
for  which  he  pleads.  So,  in  regard  to  abbreviated  forms  of  s|H'cch, 
he  remarks, — 


*  In  particular  instances,  it  is  of  little  or  no  consequence,  uhether 
the  abbreviated  forms  of  the  Original  be  completiHl  in  the  English, 
or  not ;  and  therefore,  so  fur  ns  such  instances  are  concerned,  it  cannot 
be  of  much  imptirtance  whether  the  supplementary  wonls,  when  it  is 
thought  right  to  give  them,  are,  <)r  are  not,  marked  by  Italics.  But  it 
is  of  great  moment  that  whatever  is  dime  in  this  way,  should  Ih»  done 
in  aillierenee  to  a  principle.  Cases  will  frequently  iKJCur  in  which  it 
is  certain  that  a  word  is  supplied ;  although  people  will  form  very 
(litfcrent  opinions  of  its  importance.  The  only  security,  for  having 
iinjHjrtant  supplementary  words  clearly  indicated,  is  tt>  have  all  words 
so  indicated,  when  they  are  supplementary.'  p.  40. 

Numerous  examples  are  cited  of  supplementary  words  properly 
distinguished  in  the  T'ext  of  1611,  and  of  supplementary  words 
not  marked  in  that  Text,  at  pp.  49 — 66.  On  several  of  these,  the 
learned  Author's  remarks  arc  given  at  considerable  length. 
Some  of  the  passages  arc  of  great  importance ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  treated  by  the  Translators,  ought  to  l)c 
known  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  their  version.  No  one  ques¬ 
tions  their  integrity,  but,  that  they  were  free  from  prejudice,  will 
not  Ik?  asserted  ;  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  engaged 
in  their  work,  are  well  known  to  have  imposed  restraints  upon 
them.  That  some  of  their  readings,  where  the  question  of  Italics 
is  suggested  by  a  comparison  of  those  reatlings  with  the  Original, 
were  ado])ted  from  a  regard  to  theological  doctrines,  rather  than 
on  philological  grounds,  is  very  apparent.  Dr.  Turton's  copious 
observations  on  lleb.  x.  t‘16,  as  given  in  the  Text  of  1611,  (pj). 
76—66,)  merit  the  attention  of  the  reader.  We  can  only  refer  to 
them.  The  following  example  is  of  another  kind. 

*  In  Rom.  V.  16,  we  find,  " ov*  i*c  xatra'i 

ft;  xarax^t^a*  ovru  xa)  ^t*  ivo;  ^txatf^/Aaro;,  it;  Tratra; 
a;  imaUcn  — which,  taking  only  such  words  of  our  Version  as 

correspond  to  those  of  the  Original,  is — “  Therefore  as  by  the  offence 
of  one — ujKjn  all  men  to  condemnation ;  even  so  by  the  righteousness 
of  one — upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life."  With  these  materials 
our  Translators  have  produced  the  following  important  declaration  ; 
which  is  printed  accoraing  to  the  Text  of  Ibll,  except  that  the  verb 
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“  cumo,"  although  ecjually  supplementary  with  the  other  words  in 
Italics,  is  not  there  distinguishtHi  as  an  addition  : 

*  **  'I'herefore  as  hv  the  offence  of  one,  judgement  came  upon  all 
men  to  condemnation  ;  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  the  fret 
gift  came  ujmui  all  men  uiit<»  justification  of  life." 

*  Here  then  are  words  of  great  moment  intnaluced,  and  placed  in 
op)H)sition  to  each  (»ther.  Let  us  endeavour  to  ascertain  on  what 
ground  they  are  introduced.  Through  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter, 
the  AjMistle  is  placing  in  contrast  with  each  other,  the  evils  cunse< 
(pient  ujsui  the  offence — the  disobt'dience — of  Adam,  and  the  benefiti 
resulting  from  the  obedience  of  Christ.  In  verse  15,  he  says,  “  But 
not  as  the  (dfence,  so  also  is  the  free-gift;’*  and  in  verse  It),  “  And 
not  us  it  n  as  by  one  that  sinned,  so  is  the  gift :  for  the  judgement  was 
by  tuie  to  condemnation,  but  the  free-gift  is  of  many  offences  unto 
justification."  The  .\postle,  therefore,  in  verse  IH,  is  summing  up 
the  w  hole  matter,  which  had  been  previously  enlarged  upon  ;  and  re¬ 
stating  his  positions,  in  more  genend  terms.  1  say,  in  more  general 
terms:"  for  he  had  not  In'fore  expressly  afhrmed  that the  free-gift 
unto  justification  of  life  "  came  upon  “  all  men,"  as  well  as  “  the 

j’adgciiHMit "  w  hich  “  teas  by  one  to  condemnation." . LawTcnce 

Tom  son  here  follows  Heza,  and  gives  the  passage  thus :  Likewise 
then  as  by  the  offence  of  one,  the  fault  came  on  all  men  to  condemn¬ 
ation,  so  bv  the  justifying  of  one,  the  benefit  abounded  tow'ard  all 

men  to  the  justification  of  life." . The  passage  before  us  may  be 

taken  ns  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  necessity  of  supplementary 
words  ;  of  the  care  required  in  their  selection  ;  and,  I  W’ill  add,  of  the 
duty  w  hich  devolves  upon  Translators,  to  point  out  the  additions  that 
have  been  made.*  pp.  (J3 — Ho. 

There  is  a  iuiiiiIkt  of  eases  in  which  the  Italics  of  Kill  have 
Ik’cii  im])roperly  inserted,  and  for  which,  in  editions  of  a  later 
date,  the  usual  letter  has  iK'en  substituted.  Dr.  ^ITirton  refers 
to  a  folio  liible  printed  at  Cambridge,  by  lUick  and  Daniel,  in 
the  year  Ki«*l}i,  as  containing  a  T'ext  revised  throughout,  in  which 
the  alterations  necessary  to  remove  the  errors  occasioned  by  the 
use  of  Italics  in  the  Text  of  Kill,  where  the  ordinary  character 
was  required,  have  In'cn  introduced.  A  sjKcimen  or  two  of  this 
inoile  of  correction  follows : 

*  Ps.  XXX.  5.  Here  the  Text  of  Kill  gives  us,  **  In  his  favour  w 

life.’* . In  the  preceding  part  of  the  verse  wc  read,  For  his  anger 

eudureth  but  a  moment ;"  where  the  pronominal  suffix  to  the  word 
translated  “  his  anger,"  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  to  the  w’ord 
translated  “  his  favour."  The  inference  is,  that  it  w’as  by  oversight 
that  the  pronoun  “  his"  was  printed  in  Italics;  and  we  think  that 
the  editor  of  the  edition  of  Ki,‘iB  was  fully  justified  in  printing  the 
word  in  the  ordinary  character.* 


*  Passing  on  to  the  New  Testament,  wc  find,  (ial.  i.  8,  ’axx»  x«l 
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?<rrfc:  and  according  to  the  Text  of  Kill,  But  though  we,  or  an 
tngel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you,  than  that  we 
have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed.”  Here  no  one  would 
venture  to  decide  at  once  upon  the  propriety  of  printing  the  words, 

**  anv  other  gospel,”  in  Italics.  But  when  we  read,  in  the  very  next 
verse,  o  t»c  t/mi?  lixyyeM^iran  rra^  0  xa^fXa^iTi,  trrtj :  and  ac¬ 

cording  to  the  same  Text,  “If  any  man  preach  any  other  (lospel  unto 
you,  than  that  ye  have  received,  let  him  be  accursed — we  naturally 
inquire  why  the  words  “  any  other  Gospel”  should  he  in  Italics  in  the 
one  cast*,  and  not  in  the  other.  When,  besides,  it  is  recollected  that 
the  ditferent  forms  of  the  word  in  the  sense  of  preaching 

the  Gospel,  frequently  occur  in  the  New'  Testament ;  and  that  Italics 
are  never  applied  to  t^c  expression,  except  in  the  case  of  Gal.  i.  H,  we 
cannot  but  approve  the  judgement  which  directeil  the  application  of 
the  ordinary  character  to  those  words.  In  that  character  we  find  the 
expression  in  the  nuKlern  editions,  as  well  as  the  edition  of  l(>3d. 

‘  In  Eph.  ii.  17»  the  expression,  fjLotxfxv,  nxi  toT;  lyytc,  is  thus 
given,  “  tehich  were  afar  off,  and  to  them  that  were  near.”  Now, 
why  the  wt)rd8,  “  which  were,”  should  be  in  Italics,  any  more  than 
the  words,  “  that  were,”  no  man  cun  jioint  out.  The  edition  of  KkUI 
cave  consistency  to  the  iiassage,  by  exhibiting  the  whole  in  one  cha¬ 
pter.’  pp.  Hi),  90. 

‘  To  say  that  those  who  have  lieen  brought  to  the  bar  of  public 
opinion — whether  the  learned  Editors  who  effected  the  alterations  in 
question,  or  the  learned  bodies  who  adopted  them — must  stand  acquit¬ 
ted  of  all  wrong,  cither  in  intention  or  in  act — is  true  indeed,  but  falls 
very  far  short  of  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter  ....  The  Text 
of  1()1 1  never  seemed  to  have  possessed  authority  with  regard  to  Italics ; 
in  which  resjHict,  occasional  corrections  were  from  the  first  applied,  as 
mistakes  happened  to  be  detected.  As  early  as  the  year  I(»3H,  the 
Text  of  Kill  underwent  a  systematic  revision — the  nature  of  which 
will  be  in  some  degree  ascertained,  from  what  has  lieen  state<l  in  the 
foregoing  pages.  If  it  should  hereafter  appear  that  an  earlier  revision 
had  taken  place,  the  argument  from  antiquity  will  be  so  much  the 
stronger.  The  revision,  indeed,  was  a  work  of  great  laliour  ;  and  it  can¬ 
not  lie  too  steadily  borne  in  mind  that,  two  centuries  ago,  there  lived 
men  who  ])osseSvSed  learning  to  discover  the  anomalies  with  which  the 
Text  of  l6ll  abounded  ;  formed  resolutions  to  remove  them  ;  and  had 
diligence  sufficient  to  carry  their  jmrjioses  into  execution.  In  this  w’uy 
was  transmitted  to  succeeding  times  a  Text  which,  compared  with  that 
of  Hill,  mav  be  considered  os  a  model  of  correctness.  The  Italics  of 
ItKKt  were  8])eedily  adopted.  They  became  part  of  the  established 
Text ;  which  Text,  after  having  been  more  than  once  subjected  to  the 
scrutiny  of  persons  well  qualified  for  the  undertaking,  was  revised,  for 
the  last  time,  in  the  year  17H9.’ — pp.  91,  92. 

In  an  ‘  Appendix,’  a  concise  account  is  given  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  distinctive  marks  by  which  Translators  of  the 
^'criptures  have  denoted  the  supplementary  words  employed  by 
them,  together  with  a  notice  of  the  writers  who  have  opposed  the 
niodem  Italics  in  the  English  Bible.  Tbc  business  of  a  translator 
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is  too  well  unilerstoccl  to  require  any  extensive  remarks  from  us 
in  explanation  of  it.  Whatever  be  the  work  on  which  he 
adventures,  we  rt^quire  at  his  hands  a  faithful  and  perspicuous  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  sense  of  the  original  which  he  is  rendering  into 
another  language,  and  so  much  of  the  spirit  and  peculiarities  of 
his  author,  as  its  forms  may  enable  him  to  tranfuse  into  his  version. 
A  translation  exactly  literal  would  scarcely  ever  secure  these,  and 
would  indeed,  in  the  greater  number  of  instances,  be  only  an  unin¬ 
telligible  production.  Supplementary  words  are  necessary.  Hm 
is  it  necessary  to  mark  these  by  any  ]K‘culiar  mode  of  priming 
them  ^  '1  he  ])ractice  of  translators  generally  is  different.  In  tlie 

clost‘8t  version  of  an  ancient  classic  in  any  modern  language,  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  mmle  of  marking  variations  of  idiom,  or  of  filling  up  ellipses, 
is  never  employed.  Is  another  method  necessary  or  desirable  in 
res|>eet  to  modern  versions  of  the  Bible?  Have  the  Translators 
of  the  biiiglish  Hible  adopted  an  approvcable  mode  of  exhibiting 
the  'I'ext,  bv  the  use  of  a  distinguishing  type,  in  those  cases  in 
which  they  have  em])loyed  supplementary  words  to  complete  the 
sense  of  passages.  The  constancy,  though  not  the  uniformity  of 
their  ]>ractice,  for  they  have  followed  it  throughout,  shew's  that 
they  adopted  it  systematically,  and  many  strong  reasons  may  be 
urged  in  su])]H>rt  of  their  plan.  The  Hible  is  a  Imok  of  supreme 
im(H>rtance:  its  sacretlness  of  character,  and  the  transcendent  in¬ 
terest  of  its  contents  render  it  indispensable  that  the  means  of 
shewing  it  in  its  original  state,  as  much  as  possible,  be  furnished 
to  every  reader  of  it.  Italics  answer  this  purpose  more  eflectuallT 
than  any  other  mode  of  representing  the  Text  could  do.  In  veiy 
many  cases,  the  occurrence  of  the  Italics  will  l)e  of  signal  service  to 
a  learned  reader,  as,  in  arresting  his  attention,  they  w  ill  suggest  to 
him  the  inspection  of  the  Originals,  and  lead  him  to  institute  ex¬ 
aminations  which  he  might  otherwise  omit.  Dr.  Turton  has  clearly 
shew  n,  not  only  the  value  of  the  Italics  in  reference  to  the  import 
of  passages,  but  the  real  necessity  of  their  use,  or  of  marks  equiva¬ 
lent  to  them,  for  the  pur|>ose  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  general  practice  of  translators  favours  tlie 
adoption  of  them. 

Dr.  (ieddes,  in  his  letter  to  Hishop  Low  th,  censures  the  Italics, 
and  descrilH's  them  as  ‘a  mere  nuKlern  rehnement" — ‘a  sillv  de- 
vice.'  With  this  account  of  them  IxTore  us,  we  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  expect  a  rigid  exclusion  of  Italics  from  his  New  Trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Holy  Hible,  the  prospi'ctus  of  which  was  published 
in  the  year  ])receding  the  date  of  his  letU*r  to  Lowth;  and  the 
first  Volume  of  which  appeareil  in  1732.  Ilis  Version,  however, 
was  not  regulated  on  the  ])rinciple  of  discarding  the  distinctive 
letters  which  he  hiul  previously  denounced.  Italics  are  usetl  by 
him  in  very  numerous  instances.  His  employment  of  them  is,  in- 
detxl,  as  cmnpared  with  the  ado])tion  of  them  by  King  .lamcs’i 
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Translators,  very  sparing,  but  there  is  scarcely  an  occasion  of  our 
olwiirving  them  in  their  Version,  to  which  the  text  of  Geddes 
(Iocs  not  present  a  similar  usage.  In  many  cases,  we  find  the 
practice  of  the  'Franslators  of  the  Common  Version  exactly  followed 
bv  (ieddes,  the  Italics  appearing  the  same  in  Inuh.  (ten.  iv.  25, 

‘  Vor  (ioi),  said  she^  hath  a))pointed  me  another  seed.’  ‘  For  God, 
^aid  she^  hath  substituted  to  me  another  son.’  (ieddes.  xviii.  28, 

‘  I  will  not  destroy  iV.’  ‘  I  will  not  destroy  //.’  ‘  And  Lot  seeing 
t/imi*  xi\.  1.  So  in  (ieddes.  xxiv.  4(»,  ‘  And  let  down  her  pitcher 
from  her  shouldiT.''  ‘  lowered  her  pitcher  from  her  shtmideri*  G. 
XXX.  .‘10,  ‘  Before  I  earned  ‘  Before  I  came^  (i.  F.xod.  xxxiii.  14, 

‘  My  presence  shall  go  tc/V//  thee!'  ‘  Mine  own  presence  shall  go 
•xith  thee^  (i.  Dcut.  xxvii.  (i.  ‘any  iron  /oo/.’  ‘  an  iron  tool.'  (i. 
In  nninerous  other  instances,  in  which  (ieddes's  Version  deviates 
from  the  rendering  of  King  .lamcs’s  3’ranslators,  he  has  intro¬ 
duced  supplementary  words,  and  ])rinted  them  in  Italics,  (ien.  ii. 
10,  ‘  four  hcads^'  ‘  four  principal  rivers^  (i.  iii.  22,  ‘  of  the  tree 
of  life,’  ‘  of  the  ft'nit  of  the  tree  of  life.’  (i.  iv.  1.5,  *  a  mark,’  ‘  a 
token  of  semrity.'  (i.  xiv.  14.  ‘  and  pursued  ‘  and  pursued 

the  cnemij."  (i.  xxi.  17^  ‘  Where  he  /5,’  ‘Where  he  /icM.’ G. 
xxvii.  1.3,  ‘fetch  me  them,'  ‘fetch  me  the  kids^' G.  xxxi.  13, 
‘the  pillar,’  ‘  the  standing-5/owe,’  (i.  Lev.  vii.  20,  ‘  that  pertain 
unto  the  Loud,’  oflh'cd  to  the  Lord,’ G.  .losh.  vi.  27,  ‘his 
fame  was  noised^  ‘  was  sjrread^  G. 

Some  Translators,  instead  of  using  Italics  to  denote  supplement- 
wry  words,  have  included  within  brackets,  in  the  ordinary  charac¬ 
ter,  the  additions  which  appeared  to  them  necessary  to  complete 
the  sense  of  passages.  This  is  a  method  of  proceeding  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  text,  which  we  should  certainly  not  prefer  to  the  other. 
In  Stuart's  Version  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  chap.  viii.  19 — 
21,  is  printed  in  the  following  manner. 

*  “  For  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  Is  w’aiting  for  the 
manifestation  Qof  this  glory]  of  the  children  of  (Jod.  For  the  creature 
was  made  sid)ject  to  frailty,  (not  of  its  own  choice,  hut  by  him  who 
put  it  in  sid)jection,)  in  hope  that  this  same  creature  may  be  freed 
from  the  bondage  of  a  perishing  state,  and  Qbrought]  into  the  glorious 
lilsTty  of  the  children  of  God.” ' 

(’amphcll,  who  is  an  opponent  of  the  Italics,  admits  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  distinguishing  supplementary  words,  which  he  himself  oc¬ 
casionally  employs,  using  brackets  instead  of  Italics.  Thus  we 
have,  “  which  is  easier  ;  to  say,  ‘  Thy  sins  arc  forgiven  or  to 
say  [with  etfect],  ‘  Arise  and  walk.’  ”  Matt.  ix.  6.  “It  is  kings’ 
palaces  [not  deserts]  that  such  fretpient,”  xi.  8.  “  Then  ehildren 

"xcre  presented  to  him,  that  he  might  lay  his  hands  upon  them^  and 
L/or  theni] ;  but  the  diseiples  reproved  [those  ivho  brought] 
themr  He  is  indeed  very  sparing  in  the  use  of  them;  and  wc 
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Hith  him  in  opininiu  that  the  Translators  of  the  (’ommon 
\  ersiuii  have,  in  the  execution  of  their  metluKl,  carried  it  to  excess. 

'I'he  subject  to  which  this  Essay  is  related,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  here  treateil,  are  its  proper  recommendations. 


Art.  1\ \  Ohservations  on  the  \eglect  of  the  llehrcri'  iMn^uagc^  and 
on  the 
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Liitclituril,  I'lieshire.  dvo.  pp.  41. 


the  best  .Ali»tle  of  pnanotin^  its  cultivation  ainono  the  C'lergv. 
Tlnunus  Byrth,  ^l.A.  K.A.S.  l*er|H*tnal  Curate  (»f  St.  James’s, 


•  y.  /A7J  apud  7!os,  (juud  sciam^  vix  wins  atqiw  nlttn'  cs/,  qui  non 

*  Philulogifi^y  paritcr  et  Phihaophia*^  pi'ope  rudh  et  prq/'atius^ 

*  tid  'r/ti’ulo^iarn  dcvolet  iinplumis  ;  cam  qnoqiu^  Indtcr  admodum 
^  at titq^crc  contoitus^  quantum  forte  su/ficiat  conciuncidrc  qtuxpte 
‘  mudo  anu^lutinandu\  ct  tanquam  tritis  aliunde  pannis  conmenda ; 

‘  adco  ut  ver  end  util  sit  fie  srnsim  infrmat  in  Clcrum  nostrum  sarmio- 
‘  talis  ilia  superiuris  S(endi  L^norantia^  'riiis  is  the  motto  which 
Mr.  Byrth  has  prellxcd  to  the  tract  before  us,  as  containing  sen¬ 
timents  ‘not  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  (’lergy  of  the  present 
‘  day  and  for  the  proof  of  which,  he  refers  to  the  limited  attain¬ 
ments  w  hich  the  Cniversities,  even  in  their  present  improved  con¬ 
dition,  re(|uire  for  a  mere  degree,  and  to  the  course  of  ]ireparatioB 
generally  pursued  by  candidates  for  Orders  iK'forc  they  present 
themselves  to  the  Bishop.  With  these  matters,  the  Author  must 
be  much  better  aecpiainted  than  we  can  Ik?  supposed  to  Ih',  who. 
are  e.xcluded  from  Cniversity  degrees,  and  have  never  witnessed 
an  l'pisco|)al  examination  of  ('andidates  for  Orders.  But  we 
nuicli  fear  that,  if  any  Dissenting  Journal  or  Keview  had  adopted 
this  motto,  and  given  an  expanded  translation  of  it,  as  descriptive 
t*f  the  professional  (jualilications  of  the  (’lergy  of  the  C’hurch  of 
I'nglaiul,  they  would  have  been  rebuked  in  no  very  gentle  terms, 
by  snnie  of  its  members,  for  their  temerity  and  ignorance.  That 
very  few  uf  the  (Mergy  (r/.r  anas  afqne  alter)  possess  even  a 
smattering  of  ])hilological  and  ])hilosophical  learning,  and  scarcely 
know  any  thing  of  Divinity,  and  tliat  there  is  no  little  danger  of 
the  Church's  rela}>sing  into  the  ignorance  of  the  darkest  periods  of 
her  history,  is  a  sentence  which,  in  point  of  severity,  (/re  will  not 
say  t)f  truth,)  goes  further,  we  believe,  than  Dissenting  Writers 
are  accustomed  t(»  proceed  in  their  freest  remarks  upon  the  cleri¬ 
cal  lH>dy. 

The  inferiority  of  the  discourses  of  the  English  Clergy,  the 
Author  states,  (p.  B.)  is  a  complaint  almost  universal  in  the 
mouths  of  intelligent  stnuigers.  4'his  inferiority,  he  ascribes  to 
the  neglect  of  professional  clerical  education;  to  which  he  en¬ 
deavours  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Uulers  uf  the  Church  of 
Enghuul,  and  the  Cniversities. 
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*  The  stiuly  TluH»l<igv,  is  the  study  of  tho  Hililo.  In  Umt  sacrwl 
tli*|H»sitory  llio  waters  of  life  art*  contained»  and  no  one  can  etfectually 
ilisjHMise  them  to  his  fellow  creatures,  who  has  not  himself  drawn  them 
thence.  To  de|K*ml  on  the  lalNUirs  of  others,  on  commentaries,  systems, 
treatises,  and  translations,  witlumt  an  actual  ac(|uaintance  with  their 
coininoii  source,  is  to  he  always  exjM)st'd  to  the  danger  of  administering 
the  rt'inedv  intended  for  the  recovery  t)f  fallen  man,  diluted,  ami  not 
unfr(‘f|uently  adulterated,  with  foreign  and  earthly  matter.  Hut  it 
inav  Ik*  atlirmed  without  hesitation,  that  no  man  umlerstands  thest* 
divine  rwords  thonaighly,  who  is  unable  to  read  them  in  their  original 
laiiiruagcs.  Ignonint  of  these,  he  wants  the  key  which  alone  can  o]>eii 
to  him  the  fountain  of  life;  and  although  he  may  Ixirrow  from  the 
vessels  of  others,  he  is  a  stninger  to  all  the  depth  and  purity  of  its 
sjiving  waters. 

‘  The  asst'rtitm  contained  in  the  last  ]iaragraph,  may  Ik*  startling  to 
some  readers,  and  aj)|H'ar  extravagant  to  others.  The  writer  is,  there¬ 
fore,  anxious  not  t(»  he  misunderstcNNl.  He  is  far  from  meaning  that, 
in  all  cases,  t(»  constitute  an  ellicient  Evangelist,  the  condition  of 
ancient  learning  is  indispensid)le.  He  acknowledg(*s  with  gratitude  to 
the  sovereign  Author  of  every  giHul  and  perfect  gift,  the  abundant  and 
successful  lalMUirs  of  numbers,  who  have  had  but  little  instruction,  ex¬ 
cept  that  which  was  conveyed  to  their  minds  by  the  t<'aching  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  translated  W(»rd.  The 
|)«>int  ft>r  which  he  wcaild  contend  is  the  following.  The  ca8<*s  in 
question  were  exempt  cases  ;  they  form  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  In 
them,  the  want  <»f  opjmrtunity  may  be  well  sup|)osed  to  have  l)een 
8Uj)plied  by  extraordinary  assistance.  The  ]M)sition  which  the  writer 
wishes  to  occupy  is,  that  in  a  National  Cdiurch  whose  clergy  are  dis¬ 
tinguished,  jK'rliaps  lK*yond  any  other  IkkIv*,  for  their  leisure,  their  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  for  their  successful  cultivation  of  almost  every  other 
branch  of  knowledge,  a  systematic  neglect  of  the  language  of  a  great 
{Mirtion  of  the  IxHik  which  they  are  set  apart  to  explain,  is  more  than 
an  absurdity.’  ])p.  11,  12. 

Of  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Old  "restainent 
writings  to  a  Divine,  no  one  can  entertain  any  doubt.  Hut,  if  this 
l)c  an  essential  part  of  his  mental  furniture,  it  is  just  as  pro|)er  to 
expect  that  lie  should  obtain  it  from  the  ( Iriginal  Imoks,  as  that 
his  knowledge  of  the  New  should  l>e  derived  from  the  (ireek 
Testament.  The  Hebrew  language,  however,  has  never  lieen  a 
tavoured  subject  of  study  in  the  Universities.  On  its  lu'glect, 
the  Author  expatiates ;  nor  does  he  omit  to  notice  the  evils  thence 
resulting.  Is  there,  he  asks,  any  church  hut  our  own,  which  docs 
not  require  it  in  her  ministers  ?  Is  it  not  an  essential  branch  of 
educiition,  in  all  the  dissenting  academics  in  our  own  country  ? 
Mr.  Hyrtlfs  prospects,  however,  are  not  cheerless. 

‘  That  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  has  been  neglected  by  us, 
Jcs  a  ImhIv,  no  one  will  be  so  hardy  as  to  deny.  That  a  new  order  of 
things  is  alnmt  to  arise,  is  equally  true,  and  it  is  hailed  by  the  writer 
‘*1  these  remarks  with  sincere  pleasure.  The  iiicn*a.Hed  attention  paid 
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to  thin  iiii]M)rtant  branch  of  learning  in  both  Universities,  is  a  most  en- 
couruginj:  sijxii  of  improvement.  Thepurchu.se  of  the  Oppenheimer 
Library,  by  tlie  University  of  Oxford,  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on 
that  learned  body,  and  places  within  the  reach  of  its  mendwrs  the 
most  complete  collection  of  Hebrew  Literature  in  the  world.  The  in¬ 
stitution  (»f  two  Hebrew  Scholarships,  and  the  nuinl)ers  who  volun- 
tarilv  attend  the  lectures  of  the  present  Profess4»r,  should  likewise  l)e 
mentioned,  as  satisfactory  indic;itions,  that  the  cau.se  advocated  in 
thesi*  paj^es  is  jr^ihiini;  ijround.  Nor  should  the  j)ubliration,  within  a 
comparatively  few  years,  of  several  excellent  Hebrew  (irammars  in 
this  country.  In?  omitted  to  Imj  m>ticed.  Until  very  lately,  the  dithculty 
of  obtaining  any  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  tonjjue 
written  in  English,  or  by  Englishmen,  except  one  or  two  most  imjwr- 
fect  and  suj)erticial  manuals,  was  so  great  as  to  betray  how  little  was 
the  interest,  with  which  the  pursuit  was  regarded  among  us.  And 
even  the  few  scholars  whc»  of  late  days  devottal  any  portion  of  their 
time  to  the  important  study,  seeineil  either  to  lose  themselves  in  the 
mazes  of  an  etymological  mysticism,  or  to  rest  C(»ntented  with  a  very 
jejune  acquaintance  with  the  language.*  pp.  24 — 2<>. 

Nothing  can  be  more  injudicious  than  to  (lcscril)e  the  know, 
ledge  of  the  llehrow  language  as  of  easy  acquisition.  Such  re¬ 
presentations,  the  Author  remarks,  arc  calculated  to  mislead. 
Atid  many  aspirants  after  learning  have  been  tlius  seduced. 
Examples  are  by  no  means  wanting  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the 
observation,  that  ‘  *rhere  is  perhaps  no  study,  wliich  persons  enter 
‘  u])on  witli  more  ardour,  and  relinquish  sooner,  than  that  of 
‘  llebrew.'  Diligence  and  ]>erscverance  arc  as  necessary'  in  this 
departmeiit  of  study  as  in  any  other  of  laborious  occupation. 
More  than  common  abilities  are  not  wanted  for  its  successful  pro¬ 
secution  :  with  these,  method  and  industry  will  enable  the  student 
to  overcome  every  difKculty. 

T'he  remedies  proposed  by  the  Author  as  necessary  for  the 
removal  of  the  evil  which  he  ex]>oses,  are,  to  render  an  examina¬ 
tion  in  Hebrew  a  qualification  for  a  degree, — and,  the  examination 
of  Candidates  for  Orders  in  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament, 
('ertainly  ‘  the  time  has  passtnl  away,  when  it  was  usual  to  claim 
‘  for  the  (Muirch  of  England  the  praise  of  being  immaculate and 
they  whom  it  concerns  would  do  well  to  take  counsel  in  respect  to 
the  matter  of  Hebrew  leammg,  of  the  present  Writer. 


Art.  V. —  History  of  Moral  Science.  By  Robert  Blakey,  Author  of 
an  Ess;iv  on  Moral  (looil  aud  Evil.  2  vols.  bvo.  pp.  732.  Lon¬ 
don,  ucii. 

\  CORUEC'F  and  eondensetl  view  of  the  principal  theories 
in  Moral  Scienct*,  has  long  Ir'cii  felt  to  be  a  desideratum  by 
thoi^  who  have  bt*en  engaged  in  prosecuting  such  inquiries;  and  we 
readily  acknowledge,  therefore,  that  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to 
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]^lr.  lllakey  for  the  able  and  interesting  work  now  before  us.  It 
is  well  conceived  and  admirably  executeil,  displaying  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  tbc  various  opinions  wliicb  be  records;  and, 
what  we  reckon  a  ])eculiar  merit  of  the  work,  the  Author,  instead 
of  contenting  himself,  as  most  historians  of  Philosophy  have 
(lone  iK'fore  him,  with  a  dry  detail  of  the  sentiments  of  others, 
enters  into  a  careful,  and,  in  some  instances,  lengthened  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  most  interesting  (jiiestions  connected  with  the  science, 
llis  volumes,  therefore,  are  valuable,  not  merely  to  the  student, 
but  to  the  general  reader,  as  introducing  him  to  a  familiar  ac- 
(|uaintancc  with  the  history  of  o])inions,  and  at  the  same  time 
guiding  him  to  an  accurate  judgement  as  to  their  ])rohahle  truth 
or  falselmod.  Histories  of  Philosophy  alaiund  more  especially 
on  the  ('ontinent.  It  is  sufiicient  to  refer  to  the  names  of  Huhle, 
and  Tenncmann,  and  Morhoff,  and  Hrucker,  in  (iermany ;  of 
Fonney  and  (\)usin,  in  France;  and  of  Andres,  and  (luicciar- 
dini,  and  'Firahoschi,  in  Italy.  In  F.nglish  literature,  wc  know 
no  other  historians  of  philosophy  than  F'nlield  and  Stanley ;  the 
one  limiting  himself  to  an  abridgement  of  HruckeFs  ]>onderous 
tomes,  and  the  other  confining  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the 
opinions  of  ancient  writers. 

In  a  field  thus  almost  unoccupied,  Mr.  Hlakcy  has  displayed  his 
talents  to  no  small  advantage;  and,  with  a  gentleness,  candour,  and 
unobtrusive  modesty  well  worthy  of  imitation,  he  uniformly  en¬ 
deavours,  by  ]>resenting  each  system  in  the  most  favourable  and 
charitable  light  in  which  it  could  l)c  viewed  consistently  with 
tnith,  to  prepossess  Ids  readers  in  favour  of  the  author,  rather 
than  to  excite  the  slightest  prejudice  against  him.  Kven  Levia¬ 
than  llohhes,  with  all  Ids  truckling  servility  to  the  power  of  the 
magistrate,  meets  with  the  most  lenient  treatment ;  and  his  opi¬ 
nions,  obviously  erroneous  though  they  he,  are  represented  with 
as  much  impartiality  and  fairness  as  he  himself  could  have  wisheiL 
This  imperturbable  calmness  in  dealing  with  such  men,  if  it  l)e  a 
fault  in  our  Author,  is  one,  nevertheless,  which  ‘  leans  to  virtue’s 
side.’ 

As  an  instance  of  this,  perliaps  excessive,  tenderness,  we  may 
refer  to  the  following  remarks  in  defence  of  Mr.  Hobbes  against 
that  torrent  of  abuse  which  has  been  almost  uniformly  poured 
upon  him. 

*  There  has  no  writer  on  moral  philosophy  been  more  severely  criti¬ 
cised,  and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  so  genendly  misappreheiuicd,  os 
*Mr.  Hobl)CS.  I  must,  for  my  own  part,  confess,  that  for  many  years 
I  was  a  slave  to  the  most  degrading  and  unworthy  prejudices  against 
his  views  and  .sentiments ;  and  he  was  invariably  connected,  in  my 
mind,  with  a  gross  vilifier  of  human  nature,  a  subverter  of  all  sound 
morality  and  religion,  an  advocate  of  civil  tyraiuiy  and  oppression,  and 
one  who  was  to  considered  only  in  the  light  of  an  idle  but  inge- 
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dealer  in  empty  sopliisms  and  triflin'^  paradoxes.  And  I  hare 
no  doubt  lint  tliis,  even  now,  is  tlie  prevailing  opinion  of  nearly  nine- 
tenths  of  those  who  have  made  the  speculative  ])rinciples  of  morality 
a  leading  branch  of  their  general  studies.  Hut  I  fin.*!  conrtdent,  that 
a  cidm  and  dispassionate  perusiil  of  his  writings,  and  a  Ciireful  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  language  and  principles,  particularly  in  the  Leviathan^ 
which  contains  the  digested  views  of  his  riper  years  and  understanding, 
will  j>roduce  a  change  more  favourable  to  his  reputation  and  character. 
We  will  (shall)  soon  fwl  interested  in  his  writings,  and  acknowledge 
the  power  he  has  of  fixing  the  attention,  and  calling  into  exercise  the 
reasoning  faculties  of  his  reader.  W'e  will  speedily  lie  convinccHl  of 
the  extensive  grasp  of  his  mind,  and  feel  delighted  by  those  extensive 
and  accurate  views  of  human  nature  presented  to  our  notice,  and 
which  have  not  In'en  obtained  from,  or  delved  out  by,  the  written  opi¬ 
nions  and  language  of  preceding  authors,  but  drawn  from  the  fresh 
ami  inexhaustible  fountain  of  his  own  \ngonuis  and  original  powers  of 
thought.'  Vol.  1.  pp.  51,  [c2. 

In  tlicsc  remarks,  wc  are  sorry  to  say  that  wc  can  by  no  means 
coincide,  and  more  es])eeially  when  we  reflect  that  the  Leviathan 
was  cordially  welcomed  at  the  ])rofligate  court  of  C'harles  the  Se¬ 
cond.  In  justice,  liowever,  to  Mr.  Hlakcy,  wc  may  state,  that 
‘  lie  is  hy  no  means  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  his 
‘  (llohhes's)  whole  system  is  true  and  ])erfeet  in  all  its  ])arts,  or 
‘  that  he  has  not  advanced  principles,  and  made  use  of  observations 
‘  and  arguments  wliieh  lie  fairly  o])en  to  criticism  and  censure.' 
l  iVen  this  reservation,  gratifying  as  it  is,  ought  surely  to  have 
Iktii  much  stronger,  when  the  moral  writings  of  I  lobbes  arc  in 
question.  It  is  well  known,  both  to  our  Author  and  to  all  who 
have  even  cursorily  perused  the  works  of  the  philosopher  of 
Malmeshury,  that  cold  and  unredeemed  selfishness  lies  at  the 
root  of  liis  moral  system,  and  that  the  will  of  the  magistrate 
forms,  in  his  o])inion,  the  sole  ground  of  virtuous  actions.  Such 
principles  are  suflieient  of  themselves  to  warrant  an  instant  re- 
ji'ction  of  his  theory,  as  not  merely  false  in  itself,  but  likely,  if 
extensively  adopted,  to  weaken  the  principles  of  moral  obligation. 
And  this  was  decidedly  the  view  which  was  taken  of  the  subject 
when  the  Leviathan  appeared.  ('ountless  hosts  of  writers 
startwl  forward  to  vindicate,  on  the  one  hand,  the  moral  law 
of  the  Divinity,  and  on  the  other,  the  moral  nature  of  man. 
'riie  courtiers  and  immoral  aristocrats  of  the  most  abandoned  pe- 
riinl  in  the  history  of  Lngland,  gladly  hailed  the  appearance  of  a 
work  so  completely  in  accordance  with  their  opinions  and  con¬ 
duct  ;  while,  from  the  virtuous  and  enlightened,  one  simultaneous 
cry  of  righteous  indignation  was  raised  against  the  man  who,  to 
cater  to  the  taste  of  a  profane  court,  could  deny  to  his  fellows  the 
]¥>ssession  of  a  single  disinterested  motive,  and  coldly  repress  the 
finest  affections  and  sensibilities  of  our  common  nature.  It  i* 
difficult  to  s|>cak  of  a  Moral  Theory  founded  on  principles  such 
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as  these,  in  any  other  terms  than  those  which  are  expressive  of 
the  most  marked  disai)})rohation ;  and  while  we  admire,  though 
we  cannot  imitate,  the  philosophic  calmness  with  which  Mr. 
Hlakey  discusses  the  opinions  set  forth  in  the  Leviathan,  we 
could  have  wished  that  the  seljislt  system  had  l)cen  ex|K)sed  in 
stronger  language,  and  its  prinei])les  developeil  with  greater  ful¬ 
ness.  In  the  course  of  the  strictures  upon  the  philosophy  of 
llohk's,  we  were  struck  with  an  incidental  remark,  which  led  us 
to  fear  that  our  Author  had  fallen  into  an  erroneous  o])inion  in 
reference  to  the  metaphysical  system  of  I..ocke,  of  precisely  the 
same  nature  with  that  which  has  prevailed  so  universally  on  the 
Continent.  The  passage  is  as  follows : — 

*  The  great  principle  of  metaphysical  philosojdiy  which  Mr.  Locke 
has  illustrated  at  much  length  in  his  Essay  on  the  Human  Under¬ 
standing — that  nil  our  ideas  arc  derived  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses,  is,  in  Mr.  Hobbes’s  Leviathan,  clearly  laid  dow’ii.* — Vol.  I. 
p.  od. 

This  view’  of  I.oeke‘*8  opinions  has  been  long  current  among  the 
Trench  j)hiloso])hers,  and  they  arc  in  the  habit  of  asserting,  that 
the  system  of  Condillac,  who  in  reality  held  sensation  to  l)c  the 
sole  fundamental  origin  of  all  our  knowletlgc,  was  identical  with 
that  of  Locke,  who  taught  a  doctrine  widely  different.  In  an  after 
part  of  the  same  volume,  we  find  our  Author,  in  treating  directly  of 
the  Ideal  System,  giving  a  more  correct  account  of  the  matter. 

‘  The  ])rinei])le  of  Locke’s  theory  is,  that  all  our  knowledge  is  dc- 
‘  rived  from  two  sources ;  namely,  from  the  exercise  of  our  bodily 
‘  senses,  and  from  the  mind  reflecting  as  it  were  u]>on  its  own 
‘  ]>owers,  or  upon  the  simple  ideas  or  sensations  which  our  re- 
‘  s])cctive  senses  furnish.’  Such  w’e  l)elicve,  with  a  slight  modifi¬ 
cation,  to  Ik*  the  true  explanation  of  the  origin  of  our  knowledge  ; 
and  Mr.  Hlakey  will  ])ardon  us  for  stating,  that  the  m(Klification 
we  have  in  view,  is  derived  from  the  Kantian  ]>hilosophy,  for 
which  he  j)rofesscs  no  great  resjKJCt :  we  refer  to  the  d  priori  ])rin- 
ciples  of  belief  which  form  the  ground-work  of  the  Transcendental 
System.  The  chapter  on  the  Ideal  System,  displays  considerable 
mctajdiysical  acuteness ;  but,  in  some  of  the  remarks  made  by 
our  Author,  in  re])ly  to  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Stewart,  we  can 
Harcely  coincide.  In  his  anxiety  to  get  quit  of  any  thing  a|>- 
proaching  to  innate  ideas  or  notions,  he  seems  to  doubt  whether 
we  have  any  other  notions  than  those  which  ‘  relate  to  things 
‘  having  a  resemblance  to  the  qualities  either  of  matter  or  of  mind.’ 
Mr.  Stewart  had  in  his  eye,  we  doubt  not,  the  whole  series  of  al)- 
!<tract  relations,  particularly  those  of  number  and  quantity,  which, 
surely,  Mr.  Hlakey  will  himself  allow,  have  no  ‘  resemblance  to  the 

qualities  cither  of  matter  or  of  mind.’ 

T'he  attempt  of  Hobbes  to  introduce  the  will  of  the  magistrate 
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as  the  leading,  it*  not  the  sole  motive  to  virtue,  naturally  led  to  i 
minute  investigation  into  the  origin  of*  all  moral  distinctions. 
Dr.  ('udworth  regardeil  them  as,  in  their  source,  eternal  and  im- 
inutahle;  Wollaston  traced  them  to  the  nature,  and  Dr.  Clarke, 
to. the  fitness  ot*  things.  Hishop  Cuml>erland,  however,  was  the 
only  professed  answerer  of  Hohhes,  at  least  the  only  one  who  has 
])ubHshed  a  reply  of  sullicient  ability  or  length  to  survive  the 
tein]>orarv  excitement  of  the  period.  Our  Author’s  view”  of  his 
tlu'ory  is  clear,  accurate,  and  pers])icuous,  and  we  quite  agree 
with  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  following  passage. 

‘  The  siiibility  of  llislu»p  Ciiml)tTlaiurs  virtue  is  not  «»f  that  refined 
and  aiisolute  description  which  has  l)een  advocated  by  other  writers; 
he  seems,  as  far  ;is  I  have  Ir'cii  able  to  judge,  from  the  general  scope 
of  his  remarks,  to  In?  wishful  to  steer  a  kind  of  middle  course.  lie 
certainly  makes  frequent  use  of  the  word  eternal  in  reference  to  the 
nature  of  moral  truth  ;  but  he  uses  it  in  a  modified  sense,  lie  main¬ 
tains  that  virtue  is  eternal  and  unchangeable,  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
material  universt*,  and  the  various  relations  which  its  parts  have  to 
each  other,  may  l>e  said  to  l)e  eternal.  Not  that  virtue  is  a  thing  of 
such  an  eternal  and  absolutely  unchangeable  a  nature,  that  it  must 
have  been  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the  Deity  himself,  and  that  it 
is  im{>ossible  that  it  ever  could  or  can  receive  any  modification  from 
his  |H)wer  and  wisdom.'  \'ol.  I.  pp-  112,  113. 

The  next  system  to  which  Mr.  Hlakcy  directs  our  attention,  is 
that  of  Archbishop  King,  who  traces  the  origin  of  virtue  to  the 
will  of  the  great  Creator  and  (iovernor  of  all.  The  o])inion  is 
fully  explained,  and  the  principal  objections  stated  with  remark¬ 
able  candour ;  which  is  the  more  to  he  admired  when  we  reflect, 
that  this  theory  is  warmly  espoused  and  advocated  in  an  after 
part  of  the  work.  W'e  are  not  so  much  disposed  as  our  Author 
apparently  is,  to  attach  importance  to  the  distinction  between  this 
system  and  that  of  Cudworth,  or  any  other  of  the  antagonists  of 
llohlK's.  'I'o  admit  the  existence  of  a  Deity  at  all,  is  to  acknow- 
letlge  Him  as  the  origin  and  source  of  Ixuh  the  nature  and  the 
iitness  of  things ;  and  of  course,  the  theories  arc,  in  one  sense, 
precisely  identical.  T*he  learned  xVrchhishop  rises  to  a  higher 
link  in  the  chain  than  many  of  his  predecessors ;  hut,  reasoning 
u|H)n  the  matter,  to  the  same  result  must  all  come  at  last — the 
will  of  Him  ‘‘of  whom  are  all  things,  and  by  whom  all  things 
consist."  T'he  grand  objection,  however,  to  this  system  is  thus 
stated  in  the  words  of  our  xVuthor. 

‘  It  apjH'ars  to  me  that  the  principal  cause  of  the  antipathy  w’hich 
has  genenilly  Ikh'ii  manifested  against  the  doctrine,  that  morality  is 
founded  u|><m  the  trill  of  GchI,  has  Ir'cii,  that,  upon  this  InqRuhesis,  the 
Almighty  is  made  the  author  of  sin.  Ihit  allow’ing,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  such  a  |R»sition  may  Ir^  fairly  deducible  from  this  the¬ 
ory  »>f  Archbishop  King,  yet  I  should  like  to  know  if  there  ever 
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wiis  or  can  bo  any  nioral  tliwry  proposed,  that  completely  sets  at  rest 
this  long-a^itateil  question — the  origin  of  evil.  W’hiitever  siH'Culative 
opinions  we  may  embrace,  we  will  hml  this  nuestion  meeting  us  in  the 
face  at  every  turn  ;  and  thotigh  some  moral  thetiries  do  more  obviously 
and  diriH-tly  suggest  the  question  on  the  origin  of  evil,  to  the  mind, 
than  others,  yet  this  question  is  involved  in  all  theories,  and  seems  iii- 
i'aj)able  of  a  solution  from  any.  It  is  a  question  to  which  we  can 
never  hoj>e  to  make  even  the  slightest  progress  towards  affording  a 
satisfactory  answer ;  and  we  must  Iw  content  to  leave  it,  where  every 
inquisitive  mind  has  btK*u  obliged  to  leave  it — just  where  it  was  found.* 

Vol.  I.  pp.  17(),  7* 


This  fine  passage  slicws  clearly,  that  the  Author  is  imbued 
with  the  true  spirit  of  philosophic  humility,  that  he  is  fully  aware 
of  the  narrow  limit  within  which  human  reason  is  confined,  and 
that  he  considers  it  as  the  highest  wisdom  to  stop  short  at  the 
point  where  these  appointed  limits  are  fixed.  *rhe  question  ns  to 
the  origin  of  evil,  however,  much  as  it  has  engrossed  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  speculative  inquirers,  is  not  capable  of  solution  by  the 
unassist(Hl  reason  of  man  ;  and  to  allege  as  an  objection  against 
any  theory,  that  it  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  (rod  is  the  author 
of  evil,  is  foolish  in  the  extreme,  it  being  palpable  as  the  sun  at 
noon-day,  that  the  same  objection  might  lx?  alleged  against  every 
system  of  morality  that  has  ever  been  formed.  And  the  great 
advantage  which  accrues  from  the  theory  of  the  learned  Arch- 
bisho])  is,  that  it  makes  way  for  the  discoveries  of  Divine  Reve¬ 
lation  as  supplementary  to  the  light  of  nature.  According  to  the 
systems  cither  of  Cudworth  or  of  Clarke,  the  standard  of  virtue 
is  dependent  upon  the  varied  opinions  of  men  ;  whereas,  in  re¬ 
ferring  it  to  the  Will  of  God,  we  ado])t  a  standard  invariable  and 
everlasting.  To  assert  that  any  thing  whatever  is  or  can  be  in- 
de|)cndent  of  the  will  of  the  Almighty,  is  to  suppise  that  there 
was  a  time  when  the  Supreme  Reing  did  not  exist.  If  it  be  as¬ 
serted  that  the  laws  of  Morality  arc  eternal ;  so,  say  we,  is  the 
existence  of  God  Rut  we  may  be  told,  these  laws  could  undergo 
no  change  even  by  the  will  of  the  Deity  himself.  The  truth  of 
this  assertion  we  readily  concede,  tantamount  as  it  evidently  is  to 
the  declaration,  that  the  Deity  is  unchangeable  in  His  nature. 
He  cannot  lie,  neither  can  He  render  falsehood  and  truth  con¬ 
vertible  terms,  precisely  for  the  same  reason,  that  lie  cannot  cease 
to  be  (vod.  His  nature  and  His  will  are  alike  immutable.  Is 
nut  this,  however,  it  has  been  often  objected,  to  render  the  rules 
of  morality  arbitrary  and  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  Supreme 
Reing  ?  No.  The  Reing  on  whom  they  are  dependent,  if  such 
a  term  can  lx?  usetl,  wills  not  and  cannot  will  any  other  than  what 
is  right.  *!'()  make  the  sup)X)sition  that  he  could  will  a  single 
virtue  to  be  ceteris  par  thus  vice,  were  not  merely  blasphemous, 
but  absurd  and  contradictory, 
vui,.  \i.  —  x.s. 
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Instead  of  expatiating^,  as  might  easily  l>e  done,  on  the  theories  of 
Wollaston  and  Mandeville,  we  eontent  ourselves  with  extracting 
the  following  paragraph  in  reference  to  the  difficulty  of  distin¬ 
guishing  the  different  systems  from  one  another. 

‘  Many  of  these  systems  were  distinguished  from  one  another  only 
by  slight  shades  of  liitference  in  principle ;  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  illustration  must  be  drawn  from  the  same  source — the  pas¬ 
sions  and  affections  of  men — which  have  lK*en  and  still  are  the  same 
in  all  countries,  it  will  not  apjH'ar  surprising  that  tlie  marks  of  dis¬ 
tinction  amongst  those  systems  should,  in  many  cases,  become  almost 
evanescent  and  imperceptible.’  \’ol.  I.  p.  2H2. 

'riiesc  remarks  arc  decidedly  judicious  and  correct;  and  so 
much  delighted  do  we  feel  with  the  general  views  of  our  Author, 
that  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  extracting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  admirable  observations  on  the  influence  which  religious 
principle  exerts  over  our  moral  nature. 

‘  Nothing  can  be  more  destitute  of  truth  *,  says  3Ir.  Hlakey,  ‘  than 
the  ass«*rtion  of  some  ])hilosophers,  that  religious  o]>inions  can  have  no 
pKHl  etftH.*t  on  our  moral  nattires.  The  history’  of  the  world  furnishes 
examples  without  number,  of  the  salutary  influence  which  stmnd  theo¬ 
logical  opinions  exercise  over  the  private  and  social  virtues.  Nor  does 
the  history  of  siiperstition  furnish  any  considerable  objection  to  what 
is  here  advanced.  It  only  jiroves  one  thing,  and  it  is  tliis, — that  re¬ 
ligion  is  a  |M»werful  machine,  capable  of  being  turned  to  dangerous 
and  unworthy,  as  w’ell  as  salutary,  purposes.  It  is  calculated  to 
engross  the  whole  man,  and  to  l>ocome  the  almost  s(»le  moving  prin¬ 
ciple  of  all  his  actions.  Indeetl,  though  the  dark  and  dreary  ages  of 
superstition  are  now  siiid  to  have  passt*d  away  for  ever,  we  may  never- 
tlieless  see,  in  our  daily  intercourse  with  the  world,  what  a  firm  hold 
religion  still  has  upon  the  human  mind.  Nor  is  there  any  thing,  as 
some  coiKvive,  wonderful  in  the  matter.  The  religious  belief  of 
rewards  and  punishments  in  some  future  state  of  existence,  oj)erate8 
in  the  s;une  manner,  and  on  the  same  principles,  as  a  belief  in  the 
existence  and  certainty  of  human  laws  and  punishments.  And  what 
moralist  has  ever  contended  that  human  laws  and  punishments  were 
not  necessiirv  as  a  stimulant  to  the  virtuous  principle,  and  a  restraint 
ujHui  wickedness  and  crime  Now  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  way, 
and  the  only  way,  in  which  civil  punishment  acts  upon  the  mind,  it 
by  a  hclii'f  of  its  existence,  and  the  certainty  of  its  invariable  ap¬ 
plication.  Tlwise,  therefore,  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  state  of 
future  rgtributioii,  who  consider  that  certain  actions  are  sure  of  being 
in  a  certain  manner  severely  punished  hereafter,  such  people  must  be 
allowed  to  carry  alnuit  with  them  some  check,  at  least,  to  immorality 
and  liivntiousness.  It  is  of  no  question,  considered  merely  in  the  light 
of  an  argumentative  one,  whether  it  is  rational  tw*  philosophical  to 
believe  in  future  rewards  and  punishments  ;  this  does  not  affect  the 
,vital  ]uirt  of  the  question  ;  for  all  that  we  have  to  consider  here  is 
whether  a  man  who  firmly  Ixdieves  that  cruelty,  malignity,  treachery, 
and  every  other  sjKcies  of  wickedness,  will  meet  with  a  certain  and 
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severe  ]>innslinu'nt  in  another  state  of  iK'ing,  will  not  bo  more  likely 
to  refrain  from  practising  immorality  to  the  Kamo  extent  as  a  man 
who  lias  no  such  bi'liof  ?  Making  every  jxissible  allowuncc  for  differ¬ 
ences  itn  religious  topics,  still,  1  think,  no  one  who  has  the  slightest 
kiiowleilge  of  human  nature,  but  must  confess  that  the  believer  in 
future  rewards  and  punishments  carries  with  him  a  certain  degree  of 
M'curitv  ag;iinst  vicious  and  immoral  behaviour,  of  which  the  unbeliever 
is  completely  destitute/ 

I'hc  remarks  made  by  our  Author  upon  the  passions,  in  his 
review  of  the  "riieory  of  Dr.  Hutcheson,  are  very  just;  but 
wc  entertain  some  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  tlic  opinion,  that 
the  IV'riters  who  held  the  doctrine  of  a  moral  sense,  meant  by  it 
nothing  more  than  a  susceptibility  of  moral  emotion.  Air. 
blakey  may  l)e  (juite  correct  in  thinking  that  the  faculty  in 
(|uestion  may  be  so  explained ;  but  we  strongly  suspect  that  Dr. 
Ilutcbeson,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  others,  intended  by  the  very 
use  of  tlic  term  moral  sense,  to  indicate  something  more  than  a 
mere  susceptibility  of  emotion  of  whatever  kind  ;  and  were  we  re¬ 
quired  to  com])lete  thc«idea,  wc  should  explain  it  in  some  such 
terms  as  the  following — an  intuitive  perception  of  the  rightness 
or  wrongness  of  actions.  That  tlie  substratum^  if  we  may  so 
speak,  of  the  notion  as  developed  by  Dr.  Hutcheson,  is  an  emo¬ 
tion,  is  evident  on  a  mere  cursory  perusal  of  his  interesting  In¬ 
quiry  into  lieauty  and  Virtue;  but  the  addition  of  the  other  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  conception  to  whicli  we  have  referred,  lends  a 
greater  force  and  expressiveness  to  the  word  Sense^  which  they 
have  adopted,  and  is  the  very  circumstance,  we  conceive,  which 
led  to  its  adoption.  Ilut  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  this 
theory,  lies  not  so  much  in  the  nature  of  the  moral  faculty,  as  in 
the  fact,  that  there  is  a  separate  faculty  at  all.  Dr.  Price,  it  is 
well  known,  denies  the  necessity  of  referring  it  to  any  separate 
|)ower,  resolving  it  into  a  mere  exercise  of  the  understanding  or 
reasoning  ])owers.  The  rapidity,  however,  of  the  judgements  in 
matters  of  morality,  renders  it  exceedingly  improbable  that  they 
are  any  other  than  intuitive,  and  accompanied  no  doubt  with  a 
feeling  of  approbation  or  disapprobation,  w’hich  entitles  them  to 
l>e  regarded  as  emotional.  The  judgement  is  followed  so  closely 
hy  the  consecutive  emotion,  that  tliey  may  almost  be  considered 
as  co-existent.  This  doctrine  of  a  moral  sense  luis  lx?en  main¬ 
tained  by  the  greater  ])art  of  ethical  enquirers  since  the  time  of 
bishop  llutler ;  and  so  general  is  the  belief  in  a  separate  faculty, 
usually  denominated  conscience,  that  the  few  who  have  viewed  it 
as  a  simple  exercise  of  reason,  may  Ik*  considered  as  forming  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  all  but  universal  opinion. 

1  he  remarks  of  Air.  lllakey  on  Palcy’s  theory  are  not  less 
judicious.  In  so  far  as  the  learned  Dean  considered  the  nature 
of  virtue  to  consist  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  we  entirely 
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coincide  with  him  in  sentiment ;  but  when,  under  the  erroneoui 
idea  iliat  he  was  doing  service  to  religion,  he  resolved  this  prin. 
ciple  of  moral  obligation  into  a  desire  of  reward  and  a  dread  of 
punishment,  he  sapjK'd,  as  we  conceive,  the  very  foundation  of 
all  virtuous  feeling,  and  substituted  in  its  stead  a  cold,  selHsh, 
heartless  expediency.  We  quote  with  much  pleasure,  the  follow, 
ing  passage,  as  shewing  that,  if  our  Author  thought  it  necessary 
to  apologize  for  Hobbes,  the  originator  of  the  selfish  system,  he  is 
at  all  events  suHiciently  aware  of  the  flagrant  evils  connected  with 
the  theory  itself.  Hence,  the  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
perceiving  that  we  consider  Palcy  as  the  supporter  of  a  system  of 
refined  selfishness. 

'  It  is  maintained,  that  the  diK’trine  of  expediency*  or  the  loving  and 
the  perfoniiing  of  virtue,  for  the  sake  of  the  rewards  which  are  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  is  destructive  of  all  h»fty  and  elevated  conceptions  of  the 
nature  and  perfections  of  the  Heity,  and  of  that  worship  we  ought  to 
])ay  Him.  We  do  not,  upon  this  liypotheMis,  love  Gml  for  holiness  and 
U'niguitv  of  character,  but  only  as  the  dispenser  of  certain  benefits, 
which  ifehas  it  in  his  power  to  bestow  upon  Us.  We  represent  Him  as 
a  Being  who  is  jHxssessed  of  nothing  of  intrinsic  excellence,  which  we 
C3U1  love  and  adore  for  its  ow'ii  sake  ;  but,  what  homage  He  receives 
from  us,  must  every  tittle  Ir*  purchased  by  a  portion  of  vastly  superior 
iK'nefits  and  favours.  We  carry  on  a  species  of  barter  w'ith  heaven; 
and  that  w’hich  we  designate  by  the  name  of  virtue,  giKidness,  or  piety, 
is  indml  nothing  but  the  fruits  of  a  traffic  infinitely  more  mercenary 
and  grovelling  than  any  thing  visible  under  the  dominion  of  the  most 
loathsome  greediness  and  avarice.  In  fact,  there  can  be  nothing  on 
W'hich  to  rest  our  duty  to  (iotl,  if  the  leading  principles  of  Paley’s 
expediency  be  admitted  to  their  utmost  extent.’ 

The  objection  thus  urged  to  the  gross  mercantile  notions  of 
virtue  entertained  by  Paley,  is  in  perfect  accordanee  with  truth ; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  such  views  should  ]>ervadc 
the  writings  of  so  many  theological  writers.  That  the  hope  of 
reward  and  the  dread  of  punishment  form  auxiliary  incentives  to 
the  practice  of  virtue  and  the  avoidance  of  vice,  cannot  be  denied ; 
but  when,  from  a  subordinate,  they  arc  transferred  to  the  chief 
place  in  exercising  a  moral  effect  ujxin  the  mind,  the  system 
which  prtR'ceds  u))on  such  a  supposition  is  chargeable  witn  en¬ 
forcing  upmi  man  the  necessity  of  acting  from  motives  directly  the 
reverse  of  those  w  hich  are  sanctioned  both  by  scripture  and  reason. 

l*assiiig  over  one  or  two  intervening  theorists,  we  approach  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  names  in  the  annals  of  Philosophy— 
that  of  Dugald  Stewart.  Long  will  his  name  Ik?  venerated  as 
amnecteil  with  all  that  is  elegant  in  literature,  chaste  and  }>er- 
spieuous,  if  not  profound,  in  pliilosophy,  liberal  and  enlarged  in 
political  sentiment,  and  dignified  in  moral  character.  We  ex- 
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tract  the  following  as  an  exceedingly  just  estimate  of  his  intel- 
ki'timl  characteristics. 

<  The  mind  of  31  r.  Stewart  \vas  singularly  well  constituted.  Its 
merits  did  not  consist  so  much  in  any  one  faculty  IxMiig  |H>ssessed  in  a 
very  remarkable  degree  of  perfection,  but  in  the  strength  and  sym¬ 
metry  of  all  its  parts  ;  and  in  the  architectural  beauty,  so  to  s|x»ak, 
which  arose  from  the  harmonious  combination  of  all  the  individual 
portitms  of  his  intellectual  structure.  The  grand  and  leading  feature 
of  his  mind  was  good  sense  ;  or,  as  it  sometimes  called,  common  sense  ; 
which  is  by  no  means  so  common  an  acquisition  even  among  philo¬ 
sophers  as  its  name  would  seem  to  imply.  Accordingly  we  find,  he 
was  no  desperate  lover  of  theories, — no  dealer  in  splendid  chimeras  or 
dazzling  sophisms, — no  patron  of  verlwil  quibbles  or  trifling  conceits, 
of  startling  paradoxes  or  incomprehensible  dogmas  ;  but  on  every  topic 
he  pursued  the  steady,  even  tenor  of  his  w’ay,  guided  by  a  manly  free¬ 
dom  of  inquiry  and  a  sound  judgement  which  were  always  sufficient  to 
preserve  him  from  rash  speculations  and  childish  puerdities.  When 
he  is  led  into  discussions,  in  conformity  with  the  prescrilied  routine  of 
his  profession,  possessing  comparatively  little  interest,  he  carefully 
avoids  becoming  tedious  ;  and  to  every  question  that  ccimes  l)efore  him, 
he  gives  that  proper  and  just  share  of  attention  which  its  intrinsic 
merits  demand.  Subjects  in  their  own  nature  of  considerable  intri¬ 
cacy  and  subtilty,  w'ere  made  plain  and  interesting  by  the  charms  of 
an  easy  and  graceful  eloquence  of  style,  which  no  expounder  of  mental 
philosophy  who  had  gone  before  had  ever  employed,  and  which  no 
succeeding  writer  has  been  able  to  surpass.*  Vol.  ll.  p.  227 — B. 

Our  Author,  we  conceive,  has  scarcely  been  so  happy  in  his  de¬ 
lineation  either  of  the  sentiments  or  of  the  character  of  Dr.  Tho¬ 
mas  Brown.  Proceeding  on  the  idea  which  liad  In'en  developed 
in  an  earlier  part  of  the  work,  that,  by  a  moral  sense,  nothing 
more  was  intended  by  Dr.  Hutcheson,  than  a  meceptUdUty  of 
mural  emotUm^  Mr.  Blakey  classes  Dr.  Brown  among  the  sup- 
jmrters  of  this  doctrine.  Now,  while  we  readily  grant  that  this 
acute  metaphysician  held  the  doctrine  of  a  distinct  moral  faculty, 
we  humbly  imagine  that  he  has  fallen  into  an  error  in  which  he 
lias  been  followed  by  our  Author ; — an  error  somewhat  analogous 
to,  if  not  entirely  identical  with,  that  into  which  he  fell  when  ani¬ 
madverting  on  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Reid  in  reference  to  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  sensation  and  perception.  In  his  anxiety  to 
generalize,  which  was  the  prevailing  error  of  his  mind,  he  objected 
to  these  two  states  of  mind  being  regarded  as  distinct  from  each 
other.  The  same  objection  he  extended  to  conception  and  memo¬ 
ry  ;  and  in  liis  Moral  System,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  speak  only  of 
the  moral  emotion  which  is  excited  on  the  contemplation  of  cer- 
Uin  actions,  while  he  loses  sight,  as  Mr.  Blakey  does,  of  the  intu¬ 
itive  }>erception  which  passes  judgement  on  the  action,  which  has 
^iven  rise  to  the  moral  emotion.  Excessive  generalization  has 
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(lone  much  injury  to  science ;  and  in  this  resix'ct,  the  cxertioni 
of  Dr.  Hrown  in  mental  philosophy,  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
exertions  of  lies  (’artes  in  physical  science.  ‘  (iive  me  matter 
‘  and  motion,’  said  the  latter,  ‘  and  I  will  create  a  world.’  ‘  Give 
‘  me  the  associating  ])rinciple  and  emotion,’  might  Dr.  Hrown 
have  said,  ‘  and  I  will  create  a  mind,  or  rather,  a  philo8oj)hy  of 
‘  mind.’  The  views  of  our  Author  in  reference  to  the  metaphy¬ 
sical  system  of  Dr.  Hrown,  are  quite  iii  accordance  with  our  own. 
lie  may  have  aj)parently  changed  the  whole  as|K;ct  of  mental 
science,  by  explc»ding  the  separate  /hcM/Z/cs-,  and  substituting  se- 
])arate  stoles^  but  this  im])rovement  is  nominal  rather  than  real. 
Not  one  of  his  ])redecessors,  we  will  venture  to  say,  ever  conceived 
of  the  mind  in  any  other  way  than  as  |x»ssessed  of  an  esstmtial 
unity ;  and  while  they  used  the  word  faculties  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  they  intended  thereby  to  express  nothing  more  than 
classes  of  different  states  so  similar  as  to  allow  of  their  Ixdng 
ranked  under  one  general  name.  His  moral  system  is  liable  to 
much  more  serious  objections  than  his  meta])hysical ;  and  we  fear, 
lie  has  laid  himself  too  obviously  ojicn  to  the  charge  which  Mr. 
Hlakcy  thinks  might  be  brought  against  him. 

‘His  system  is  nearly  allied,  if  not  completely  identified,  with 
thosw*  adi»pted  by  several  hVeiich  writers,  who  have  restdved  every  thing 
into  mere  sensation,  and  who  have  been,  by  all  our  best  moral  writers 
in  Kngland,  considered  not  very  orthodox  in  their  mental  and  moral 
creeds.* 

*l'hc  ]>hilosoj)hcrs  here  alluded  to  are  evidently,  Condillac,  Di¬ 
derot,  and  llelvetius;  and  wc  do  not  deny  that  Dr.  Hrown’s 
emofintiol  hyi)ot/irsiii  (for  by  no  other  name  can  wc  call  it)  leads 
to  precisely  the  same  results  with  the  sce]>tical  ojiinions  of  these 
f'rench  ]diiloso])hers.  Hut,  w  hile  we  admit  this,  wc  cannot  forget 
that  our  Author  has  endeavoured,  by,  as  we  suspect,  an  incorrect 
explanation  of  the  term  moral  sense,  to  identify  the  system  of  Dr. 
Hrown  with  that  of  Hutcheson,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  others  of 
the  same  school.  Now  ,  we  liave  endeavoured  to  shew  in  an  ear- 
lit'r  ])art  of  this  article,  that  a  suifceptihilify  of  moral  emotion  is 
far  from  Ix  ing  ex])lanatory  of  the  words  in  the  full  extent  of  their 
meaning;  and  whatever  conclusion,  therefore,  Mr.  Hlakcy  may 
think  legitimately  dcducible  from  the  opinions  of  those  who  main¬ 
tain  the  existence  of  a  moral  sense,  we  must  by  no  means  be  un- 
derstcKxl  as  including  these  writers  in  the  admission  wc  have 
already  made  in  regard  to  the  tendency  of  Dr.  Hrown’s  opinions. 
Inde^H'iuleutly  of  their  adoption  of  the  word  Seme^  which  evi¬ 
dently  pointed  to  something  more  than  a  mere  emotion,  wc  think 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  writings  Ixith  of  Dr.  Hutcheson  and  Lord 
Shaftesbury  warrants  us  in  giving  it  a  more  extensive  meaning. 
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The  following  comparison,  or  rather  contrast  between  Dr. 
Brown  and  Mr.  Stewart,  is  accurate  and  well-conccivetl. 

‘  Whnt  a  striking  contrast  does  he  exhibit  to  his  preceptor  and  tutor, 
Dupdd  Stewart !  In  perusing  the  writings  of  the  former,  our  attention 
is  j)erj>etually  upon  the  rack  to  catch  his  precise  inenning:  in  the  latter, 
it  ven’  rarely  happens  indetni  that  we  have  any  trouble  to  understand 
the  author,  or  to  sec  the  whole  drift  of  his  argument.  Dr.  Itrown  is 
always  wishful  to  appear  the  Professor,  and  to  avoid  familiarity  of  lan¬ 
guage,  as  if  he  considered  it  fatal  to  his  reputation.  Like  a  thorough- 
meed  ctmrtier,  he  never  likes  to  l)e  seen  except  in  full  dress.  .  .  , 

Ilcnce  it  is  that,  in  spite  of  his  rich  stores  of  polite  literature  and  vigo¬ 
rous  imaginative  powers,  it  is  a  perfect  herculean  task  to  get  through 
his  Lectures ;  anu  many  a  time  and  oft  does  the  mind,  like  some 
weary  pilgrim  in  a  sultry  climate,  sigh  for  some  convenient  resting- 
placi*,  to  reiuwatc  its  exhausted  energies,  from  the  overstrained  exer¬ 
tions  to  which  it  has  Ix'en  subjected.'  Vol.  II.  pp.  241),  50. 

Dr.  Drown  was  undoubtedly  more  acute  than  Mr.  Stewart,  in 
discerning  minute  points  of  diOerence,  and  hence  his  philosophy 
is  chiefly  founded  on  distinctions  which  had  perhaps  l)een  over¬ 
looked  by  his  ])redece8sors  in  the  science  of  mind ;  but,  in  true 
greatness  of  mind,  in  enlarged  conception,  in  vigorous  and  correct 
thinking,  as  well  as  in  elegance  and  ^KTspicuity  of  language,  he  is 
far  inferior  to  Mr.  Stewart. 

We  confess  that  we  felt  somewhat  astonished  in  reading  the 
sweeping  charge  of  absurdity  which  Mr.  Dlakey  brings  against 
the  philoso])hy  of  Kant  and  his  followers  in  Germany ;  but,  on 
|)crceiving  that  the  judgement  was  founded,  not  on  a  study  of  the 
works  of  Kmanuel  Kant,  hut  of  some  partial  views  of  his  system, 
]>articularly,  we  suspect,  that  of  Villicrs,  our  surprise  somewhat 
abated.  The  Transcendental  System  has  changed  the  whole  aspect 
of  mental  science  on  the  Continent;  not  merely  in  Germany,  but 
in  France;  and  surely,  philosophic  reasoners  arc  not  so  very 
foolish  as  to  unite  with  one  consent  in  the  adoption,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  of  a  mere  farrago  of  nonsense  and  ])uerile  al)- 
surditics.  The  language  of  Mr.  Stewart,  in  sj)eaking  of  the 
Kantian  ])hilosophy,  is  nearly  as  contemptuous  as  that  of  our  Au¬ 
thor  ;  hut  he  confesses  that  he  is  quite  ignorant  of  the  German 
language,  and  has  received  all  his  knowledge  of  the  system  from 
a  Latin  translation,  which  is  so  barbarously  written  as  to  be 
altogether  unintelligible.  The  fact  is,  justice  will  never  I>e  done 
to  Kant  until  he  shall  be  more  generally  studied  in  the  original ; 
and  it  will  then  be  seen,  that,  amid  many  common-])lacc  tlioughts 
veiled  in  obscure  and  mystical  language,  there  are  not  a  few 
IM)ints  in  his  system,  particularly  in  that  part  which  is  contained 
in  his  “  (’ritique  of  Fure  Ueason,’’  which  are  well  worth  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  philosophic  inquirer.  It  is  much  to  he  regretted, 
that,  at  a  time  when  German  literature  and  philosophy  arc  be- 
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pnning  to  Ik?  studied  more  generally  amongst  us,  a  single  remark 
should  have  esca[)ed  from  the  ])en  of  our  Author,  which  might 
discourage  the  student  in  his  endeavours  to  lK*come  acquainted 
with  the  (Continental  ])hilosc])hy.  More  than  half  a  centur)’  ha* 
elapsed  since  the  system  of  the  sage  of  Ktinigsberg  was  first 
given  to  the  world,  and,  like  Aristotle  of  old,  multitudes  have 
bi'cn  ])roud  to  rank  themselves  among  his  disci])les  and  com¬ 
mentators.  In  England,  little,  far  too  little  is  known  of  (tcrinan 
philoso])hy  ;  and  until  we  have  thoroughly  studied  the  subject  in 
all  its  bearings,  it  would  Ik?  a  bare  act  of  justice  in  us  to  forl)eaT 
rashly  giving  forth  our  judgement  before  we  are  in  full  possession 
of  all  the  facts  of  the  case. 

In  the  close  of  the  work,  the  Author  gives  a  rapid  comparative 
view  of  the  different  systems  from  Hobbes  to  Dr.  Dewar,  and,  in 
the  course  of  it,  makes  the  following  very  judicious  remark. 

‘  'There  are  none  of  these  different  systems  that  arc  not  in  some 
‘  degree  founded  on  truth ;  but  the  great  imperfection  which  runs 
‘  through  them  all  is,  that  they  attempt  to  generalize  too  much. 

‘  \Ve  caniuit  resolve  all  the  moral  feelings  and  habits  of  our  na- 
‘  ture  into  one  general  principle.**  It  were  well  for  the  cause  of 
moral  science,  if  these  observations  had  been  present  to  the  mind 
of  all  inquirers  into  this  abstruse  department  of  human  know- 
ledge.  Alore  intent,  in  most  instances,  on  constructing  a  theory, 
than  on  discovering  truth,  they  have  taken  a  partial  view  of  the 
(piestions  which  it  was  their  object  to  discuss.  'The  selHsh  sys¬ 
tem,  for  example,  though  a])])arcntly  o])posed  to  the  benevolent 
or  social  tern  of  virtue,  is  equally  with  it  in  accordance  with 
particidar  views  of  our  moral  nature.  Hoth,  therefore,  arc  to  a 
certain  extent  correct;  and  Mr.  Hlakey  has  very  pro]K'rly,  l>oth 
in  his  view  of  the  systems  in  the  course  of  his  work,  and  in  his 
summary  at  the  end,  taken  advantage  of  this  fact,  to  discriminate 
what  is  true,  in  each,  from  what  is  false.  Even  the  very  worst 
systems,  those  of  lIoblK's  and  Mandeville,  are  not  wholly  based 
in  error ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  viewing  human  nature  in  a  ])eculiar 
as^H'ct,  thev  arc  founded  on  truth.  The  theory  to  which  Mr. 
Hlakey  contesscs  himself  to  be  partial,  is  that  of  Archbishop  King 
— tliat  virtue  de}K?nds  upon  the  will  of  God.  From  the  remarks 
we  have  already  made  upon  this  system,  it  may  l^e  seen  that  we 
art'  not  inclined  to  op]K)sc  this  view  of  the  subject,  though  wc 
think  it  may  1h'  made  to  harmonize  to  some  extent  with  some  of 
the  other  theories,  lH)th  of  those  which  ])receded,  and  those  which 
followed  it. 

In  parting  with  our  Author,  wc  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
our  high  admiration  of  the  tine  philoso])hic  tone  which  pervades 
these  volumes,  and  our  earnest  wish  that  he  may  continue  to 
prosecute  with  the  same  success  this  interesting  branch  of  human 
inquiry.  His  volumes  are  valuable  both  to  the  student  and  to 
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the  geiKTal  reader,  and  the  more  so  as  he  has  not  expatiated  at 
UH)  great  length  u|K)n  ancient  and  long-exploded  systems,  but 
has  contineil  his  researches  to  those  which  ought  to  be  familiar  to 
every  intelligent  mind. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Kcclesiastical  Establishments  not  Incmsistent  with  Chris* 
tianity :  with  a  ]Kirticulur  View  to  some  loading  Objections 
of  the  AltsltTii  Dissenters.  By  William  Hull.  dvo.  pp.  (ij* 
London,  1KI4. 

2.  Deep  Sense  of  Injury,  and  the  Exposure  of  IVrongs,  not  incon* 
sistent  with  Christian  Humility,  A  Discourse,  preached  at  En¬ 
field,  February  10,  1833.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Hull.  12mo.  pp.  30. 
Londiai,  18^13. 

I  F  we  should  ever  quarrel  with  the  Dissenters,  and  go  over  to 
"  the  Establishment,  whether  from  ‘  a  deep  sense  of  injury  not 
‘  inconsistent  with  Christian  humility  \  or  from  a  distaste  for 
Calvinistic  theology  and  ])raycr-meetings,  or  from  deeming  our 
talents  and  services  not  duly  appreciated  by  our  own  body, — we 
give  all  whom  it  may  concern  fair  notice,  that  we  have  too  high 
a  sense  of  our  ])crsonal  importance  to  allow  of  our  quietly  chang¬ 
ing  sides,  and  falling  unnoticed  and  unmissed  into  the  ranks  of 
('onformity.  No,  indeed ;  the  public  shall  hear  of  it ;  we  will 
go  over  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  The  ungrateful  Dissenters 
shall  know  the  irreparable  loss  they  will  have  sustained ;  we  will 
celebrate  our  conversion  in  a  pamjdilet,  written,  of  course,  ‘  not 
‘  in  the  spirit  of  vindictive  retaliation  ’,  but  in  mere  justice  to  the 
cause  of  truth  ;  and  we  will  get  Uivington‘*s  to  ])ublish  it, — for  of 
course  we  shall  change  our  publishers  with  our  coat  and  our  party. 
We  hope  our  friends  will  take  warning  from  this  honest  declar¬ 
ation,  and  treat  us,  in  future,  with  all  becoming  deference  and 
res])eet ;  for,  though  we  hope  we  are  not  literary  coxcombs,  we  are 
hut  men,  frail  and  liable  to  fall,  having  doubtless  as  high  an  es¬ 
timate  of  ourselves  as  we  ought  to  have,  and  not  being  best  pleased 
when  brought  into  contact  with  undiscerning,  vulgar-minded 
persons  who  have  not  so  exaltcnl  an  opinion  of  us.  What  is 
more,  we  have  a  tolerably  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  good 
and  evil,  essential  or  accidental,  of  Dissenterism ;  and  as  evils 
affect  the  mind  by  their  proximity  and  actual  contact  and  pres¬ 
sure,  rather  than  in  pro|>ortion  to  their  comparative  magnitude, 
we  will  confess  that  there  have  been  moments  of  fretfulness  in 
whieh  we  have  thought  we  did  well  to  be  angry,  upon  most  rea¬ 
sonable  grounds,  with  Dissenters  and  their  doings,  if  not  with 
their  principles.  To  an  individual  not  possessed  of  strong  mind 
or  of  clearly  defined  sentiments,  such  moments  arc  seasons  of 
danger ;  and  we  can  make  very  charitable  allowance  for  the  man 
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who,  while  the  mood  lasts,  guflers  his  tem|)cr  to  triiimpli  over  his 
undersunding.  Many  a  poor  fellow  has  run  away  from  home,  on 
similar  provocation,  and  from  his  best  friends,  and  listed  in  the 
king's  service,  on  the  ])romisc  of  being  made  a  gentleman,  but 
has  found,  alas !  too  late,  that  the  bounty  and  the  cockade  had 
converted  him  into  a  slave. 

\Vc  will  not  swear  that  we  shall  never  desert  the  principles 
which  we  have  long  professed  and  advocated, — that  the  thing  ig 
morally  impossible  in  our  particular  case,  more  than  in  that  of 
others, — or  that  we  may  not  see  good  reason,  like  Dr.  Southey 
and  other  great  men,  to  ‘  throw*  off  the  prejudices  of  our  early 
‘  years.'*  Hut  this  we  dare  engage  for ;  that,  in  such  an  event, 
we  will  not  seek  a  mean  and  miserable  justification  for  our  con¬ 
version^  in  maligning  our  old  associates.  We  will  leave  our  had 
opinion  of  them  to  be  inferred  from  our  walking  no  more  with 
them ;  but  we  will  not  add  treachery  to  desertion,  and  prove  our 
loyalty  to  our  new  friends,  by  making  war  uj>on  our  old  compa¬ 
nions.  We  will  not  seek  to  atone  for  former  errors,  and  j)arade 
our  jK»nitence,  by  acting  as  a  literary  Jack-ketch  to  those  against 
whom  we  shall  have  turned  king'*s  evidence. 

This  we  will  promise  7iot  to  do.  Good  policy  as  well  as  good 
taste,  to  say  nothing  of  kindly  feeling,  would  forbid  it.  No; 
were  we  satislied,  for  instance,  that,  u])on  the  subject  of  Establish¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  of  Congregationalism,  Calvinism,  and  most 
other  ]X)ints,  Dissenters  were  all  in  the  wrong,  we  should  be  very 
solicitous  to  explain  the  process  of  inquiry  by  which  we  had  ir- 
rtved  at  such  a  conviction.  Our  regard  for  our  old  associates, 
concurring  with  a  love  of  our  new  opinions,  would  lead  us  to  em¬ 
ploy  all  the  winning  arts  of  persuasion  with  a  view  to  o|)en  their 
eyes  to  their  errors ;  and  we  should  strive  to  convince  them  that 
we  were  not  less  their  friend  l)ecause  we  had  ceased  to  hold  their 
erronet^us  opinions.  We  should  l)e  very  anxious  not  to  fortify 
tlH'm  in  their  prejudices  by  the  bitterness  of  our  hostility  and  the 
insolence  of  our  de|K)rtment,  lest  we  should  unwittingly  furnish 
fresh  reasons  for  Dissent  by  our  mode  of  assailing  it. 

Mr.  William  Hull — as  he  is  not  yet  episcopally  ordained,  we 
will  not  offend  against  propriety  by  styling  him  Reverend — seems 
so  completely  estranged  from  the  Dissenters  by  their  ingratitude 
towards  him,  and  their  stupidity  in  not  admiring  either  hit 
theology  or  his  manners,  that  he  will  not  even  do  tliem  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  trying  to  si't  them  right  by  the  condescension  of  argu¬ 
ment.  We  oiK'ned  his  |)resent  pamphlet  with  eagerness,  expect¬ 
ing  to  find  some  display  of  that  ingenuity  and  reading  for  which 
he  has  credit.  The  title,  indeed,  will  lx?  st'en  to  bear  an  ominous 
resemblance  to  that  of  a  discourse,  in  which  the  Writer,  attempt¬ 
ing  in  like  manner  to  prove  a  negative,  had  singularly  failed.  If 
Ecclesiastical  Establishments  are  not  less  ‘  inconsistent  with 
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‘  ('hristianity  ’  than  *  a  deep  sense  of  injury,’  sueh  as  Mr.  Hull 
heih  iK'trays  and  vindicates,  is  with  C'hristian  humility,  their 
cause  is  ho|>ele68;  and  if  the  Writer’s  polemical  reasoning  is  no 
better  than  his  ethics,  he  cannot  be  a  very  formidable  anta- 
gonist* 

Nevertheless,  we  imagined  that  self-respect  would  have  in¬ 
duced  this  gentleman  to  take  some  |)ains  with  a  pamphlet  upon 
so  delicate  and  imfmrtant  a  subject.  As  he  professes  to  take  a 
particular  view  of  some  leading  obiections  of  the  Modern  Dis¬ 
senters,  we  anticipated  that  the  works  of  Grahame,  Condcr,  Mar¬ 
shall,  and  llallantyne,  which  treat  expressly  and  argumentatively 
of  the  subject,  would  have  received  a  close  examination  ;  or  that 
the  more  recent  publications  of  Dr.  Wardlaw  and  Mr.  James,  re¬ 
commended  alike  by  the  |)oi)ularity  of  the  writers  and  the  amiable 
spirit  which  distinguishes  tneir  controversial  publications,  would 
have  received  respectful  notice.  Will  it  be  credited  that  Mr. 
William  Hull  has  taken  so  particular  a  view  as  not  to  bestow 
even  a  passing  mention  upon  any  one  of  these  works  ^  Nay,  he 
has  been  as  careful  to  avoid  combating  their  arguments  as  pro¬ 
nouncing  their  names.  He  affects  an*  ignorance  which  we  sup- 
|)08c  is  meant  for  sovereign  contempt.  The  only  Dissenting  au¬ 
thorities  which  he  deigns  to  cite  are,  ‘  the  words  of  Mr,  Hall  as 
‘  reported  in  GrectCs  “  Reminiscences^’'^  and  the  publications  of 
the  Society  for  promoting  Ecclesiastical  Knowledge  ! !  And  with 
a  matchless  consistency  worthy  of  himself,  while  citing  the  ‘  in- 
‘  temperate  and  virulent  language '  of  certain  anonymous  six¬ 
penny  tracts,  as  exhibiting  the  Uuidimj  objections  of  Modem 
Dissenters,  he  unwittingly  proclaims  his  own  unfairness  by  the 
very  terms  in  which  he  describes  his  authority — ‘  a  society  whose 
‘  de])arture  from  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  violation  of  the 
‘  courtesies  which  are  due  to  the  great  mass  of  their  countrymen 
‘  attached  to  the  Church  of  England,  have  offended  some  of  the 
‘  mitre  respectable  but  equally  decided  advocates  of  noncon^ 
\formity,’'  * 

Mr.  Hull’s  choice  of  antap)nist8  was  decided,  no  doubt,  by 
his  choice  of  weapons.  With  the  writers  we  have  referred  to, 
he  must  have  measured  swords ;  but,  with  anonymous  pamphlet^rs, 


•  The  correctness  of  this  allegation  (on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hull  a  con¬ 
cession)  is  l)orne  out  by  the  opinion  which  Mr.  James  expresses  of  the 
publications  of  this  Society  in  a  tract  just  published.  In  a  note  to 
the  *  Pastor’s  Address,*  he  recommends  No.  19  of  the  Scries,  and  adds: 

*  It  is  to  1k‘  wished  that  all  the  series  had  been  written  with  the  tem- 

*  per  and  ability  of  this  number.  But,  after  all  the  hue  and  cry  raised 

*  s^inst  the  publications  of  this  Society,  some  of  which  /  could  have 

*  wished  had  been  othenvise,  will  they  compare  for  virulence  to  some 
‘  of  the  tracts  of  the  Bartlett's  Buildings*  Society  ?* 
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lie  could  feel  at  liberty  to  shew  bis  skill  in  the  pugilism  of  words. 
We  sup|K>sed  ourselves  to  Ik*  summoned  to  a  philosophic  debate, 
and  we  find  ourselves  at  the  ring^  where  hard  words,  instead  of 
arguments,  are  denied  alM>ut  by  this  champion  of  the  Church,  in 
a  style  that  makes  us  almost  shrink  from  the  aflVay.  To  drop 
our  homely  meta])hor,  the  ])amphlet,  instead  of  lK‘ing  a  refutation 
of  the  leading  objections  against  Ecclesiastical  Establishments,  docs 
not  grap])lc  witli,  does  not  even  touch  the  leading  objections. 

It  only  abuses  the  Dissenters  for  having  objections  against  Esta¬ 
blishments,  which  the  Writer  aflects  to  regard  as  quite  unohjec- 
tionahle.  It  is,  in  fact,  little  else  than  an  indictment  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  Dissenters  iqion  counts  having  very  little  In'aring  upon  the 
subject  ])rofesscdly  treated  of.  Mr.  Hull  nauseates  the  theology 
of  Dissenters,  the  institutions  of  Dissenters,  the  ill-huilt  meeting¬ 
houses  of  Dissenters,  the  prayer-meetings  of  Dissenters,  the 
strictness  of  their  religious  discipline,  the  democratic  form  of  their 
church  government,  their  ])uritanism,  Calvinism,  methodism,  and, 
in  short,  every  thing  about  them.  He  is  certainly  the  very  roan 
to  undertake  a  philosophical  and  dispassionate  review  of  the 
subject  of  Ecclesiastical  h'stahlishments,  with  a  particular  view 
to  meet  the  objections  of  modern  Dissenters. 

It  is  no  pleasing  task,  hut  we  must  exhibit  this  unhappy  man 
in  the  light  in  which  he  has  voluntarily  forced  himself  upon  the 
notice  of  the  (Miristian  ])uhlic.  Let  the  (’hurch  know  her  pro- 
st'lyte  to  he  a  man  who,  in  a  discourse  preached  at  Enfield,  for 
the  ex]>rcss  purpose  of  vindicating  his  own  haughty  and  imjdac- 
ahlc  spirit,  could  abuse  the  sacred  chair  by  fulminating  such 
language  upon  his  congregation  as  the  following. 

*  I  perfectly  umlerstaiul  what  is  meant  hy  the  reference  to  Ariiis 
and  ScK’inus.  It  is  the  language  of  menace  and  of  intimidation.  It 
means,  “  If  you  do  not  preach  my  C'alvinistic  doctrines,  and  in  my 
sound  and  received  jdirase,  I  w  ill  denounce  you  t(»  the  religious  ])uhlic 
hv  stealthy  insinuation  or  hy  open  accusation  as  heretical  and  latitu- 
dinarian.  Ytni  shall  Ik*  giHul  in  wr/  prescribed  way,  or  I  will  do  what 
I  can  to  make  you  an  object  of  suspicion,  and  you  shall  do  no  psid  at 
all!”  I  am  mtt  dis{>osed  to  under-rate  these  fulmiuations  of  blind 
and  unfeeling  bigotry.  The  process  is  not  a  new  one,  and  the  reputa¬ 
tion  and  the  usefulness  of  ministers  not  less  eminent  than  Hall  and 
Toller,  have  siilfered  for  a  time  through  the  insinuations  or  the  clamour 
of  men  who  were  not  trorthif  to  walk  in  their  light.  Still,  /  hid  dc- 
^/iance  t(»  their  brute  thunders.  Let  the  consequences  he  with  tha^e  who 
launch  the  Indt.  From  my  first  cng.iging  in  the  Christian  ministry,  to 
the  presi'iit  lumr,  1  have  never  assumed  the  character  of  a  sectarian 
minister — never  enpiged  to  Ik*  the  mere  adviKate  of  the  doctrines  of  a 
jwrtv  —  NKVKU  SI  BSCUIRKD  TO  ANY  AHTICLKS  OF  FAITH  —  lievcr  suf- 
fert'd  any  approsich  to  dictation  as  to  what  I  should  preach  or  what  I  • 
should  abstain  from  preaching.  1  have  stmght  for  my  religion,  not  in 
the  crmls  or  schoids  of  sects,  but  in  the  Bible,  interpreted  with  those 
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aids  of  nuHlitation  and  knowltMlgt*  which  Pniviiloiice  has  cnabloil  me  to 
brini:  to  Innir  on  the  must  interesting  and  responsible  of  human  pursuits. 
And  I  am  not  now  going  to  put  mystdf  to  scIkkiI,  to  sit  with  servile 
awe  at  the  feet  of'  ignorancC’-of  Janaticism—of'  reptile  higoiry.  The 
iiu»st  intelligent  and  Iwloved  friend  I  have,  and  whose  mind  has  irra¬ 
diated  my  own,  shall  not  interfere  with  my  public  st'rvices,  nor  control 
the  functions  of  my  ministry.  Aluch  less  am  1  disjmsed  to  fall  under 
the  domination  of  those  whose  caricature  exhibitions  of  the  doctrines  of 
jjniee  can  only  foster  conceit  ami  s])iritual  ])ride,  make  ignorance  in 
i(»ve  with  itself,  neutmlize  the  influence  of  the  great  dt^ctrines  of  the 
(lospel,  obscure  the  loveliness  and  majesty  of  religion,  and  propagate 
disn»rd  and  division  in  the  Church  of  (icmI.  I  allow  to  others  the 
utmost  latitude  of  Christian  frt'cdom.  I  will  resolutely  lussert  my  own  ! 

I  have  but  one  Master,  which  is  Christ,  and  to  Him  I  stand  or  fall  !* 

Of  the  provocation  which  dictated  this  ])hili])])ic,  w’c  know  no¬ 
thing  hut  from  Mr.  I  lull's  own  publication.  Friun  this  we  learn, 
that  ‘  the  llcv.  Mr.  Wearc,'  one  of  the  attendants  upon  the 
Author's  ministry  at  Enfield,  had  presumed  to  write  him  a  pri¬ 
vate  letter,  in  consequence  of  one  addressed  by  Mr.  Hull  himself 
to  the  members  of  his  congregation,  containing  his  reasons  for  de¬ 
clining  to  preside  at  a  weekly  prayer-meeting  *  held  in  the  vestry 
of  his  meeting-house.  The  paragraphs  in  Mr.  AV care's  letter 
which  Air.  Hull  more  particularly  complains  of,  we  subjoin. 

‘  One  word  on  the  doctrines  delivered  from  the  pulpit.  You  say, 
“  I  am  not  aware  that  they  arc  other  than  those  of  Christ  and  his 
Aj)ostles.”  Perhaps  not.  It  is  highly  probable  that  no  one  cun  charge, 
you  with  ])rcaching  “  the  doctrines  of  devils.”  But  need  1  inform  my 
brother,  that  there  is  a  stvle  <»f  preaching,  respecting  which,  no  one 
shall  say  this  or  that  doctrine  is  false,  and  yet  those  fundamental  truths 
which  exhibit  the  glory  of  Immanuel,  and  the  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  economy  of  grace,  as  inseparably  connected  with  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  divine  Father,  are  cither  kept  out  of  sight,  or  throw'ii  so 
far  into  the  back-ground,  as  to  avoid  the  offence  of  the  cross.  Aly 
dear  brother,  vou  know  who  has  said,  “  No  man  can  serve  two  masters, 
for  either  he  W’ill  hate  the  one  and  love  the  other,  or  else  he  will  hold 
to  the  one  and  despise  the  other.”  If  you  and  I  faithfully  preach 
‘‘  (’iiRisT  crucified,”  \vc  w’ell  know  what  must  of  necessity  follow.  The 
carnal  mind  w  ill  not  receive  such  doctrine ;  and  that  man  will  find 

*  We  learn  from  an  Appendix,  that  Air.  Hull  objected  to  these 
prayer-meetings,  because,  much  as  he  respected  ‘  the  piety  and  kind- 
‘  ness  manifested  by  the  Christian  friends  *  who  conducted  them,  he 
found  from  the  tenor  of  their  prayers,  that  they  ‘  came  under  the  no¬ 
tion  of  reforming  an  erroneous  and  corrupt  church.'  'I’hc  fact  is,  that 
the  Baker  Street  meeting-house  is  one  of  thost;  decayed  Presbyterian 
churches  which  an  endow'ment  alone  has  ])res4*rvcd  from  utter  extinc¬ 
tion,  in  the  absence  alike  of  life  in  the  pulpit  and  any  religious  dis¬ 
cipline  in  the  government. 
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himself  most  woefully  miKtukcii,  whot*ver  he  bt*,  who  seeks  so  to  veil 
the  truth  «)f  Christ  under  the  meretricious  purb  of  worldly  philosophy, 
as  to  render  it  palatable  to  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  unrenewed  heart. 
Sodid  not  our  divine  Master — sodidnothis  Apostles.  Here,  my  brother, 
we  must  make  a  stand,  fejirlesa  of  the  consequences.  In  this  warfare 
we  must  l)e  decided,  if  we  would  avoid  the  fearful  alternative— He 
that  is  not  for  me,  is  apiinst  me.” 

‘  These  remarks  are  not  elicited  from  hearsay  reports,  but  are  the 
result  of  mv  own  painful  observation.  I  have  listened  to  you  at  times 
with  preat  delipht,  and  at  other  times  have  left  the  place  under  the 
mortifyinp  impressitm  that  neither  Arius  nor  Socinus  would  have  oh- 
jecteil  to  a  sinple  sentiment  uttered.  Whether  such  a  ministry  is  in 
unison  with  that  of  **  Christ  and  his  A|K»stles,”  or  calculated  to  render 
the  “  society  ”  that  sits  under  it,  **  rich  in  knowledge — in  faith— in  cha¬ 
rity,”  I  must  leave  for  those  to  determine  whom  it  more  immediately 
concerns.’ 

To  this  attack,  so  profane  and  insulting,'*  in  IMr.  Iluirs  opi¬ 
nion,  as  to  admit  of  neither  explanation  nor  apology,  and  to  ^  pre¬ 
clude  the  |>ossibility  of  reconciliation,'  this  minister  of  the  Ciospel 
of  Peace  returned  the  following  meek  and  soft  answer. 

‘  Sir, 

‘  Voi;u  letter  more  than  justifies  my  having  withdrawn  from  the 
Friday  evening  nu*ctinp.  The  charge  of  preaching  to  please  men,  and 
to  avoid  the  offence  of  the  cross,  is  one  which  ought  not  wantonly  to  be 
made  by  one  minister  of  the  (iospel  against  another.  No  man,  con¬ 
scious  of  his  own  integrity,  would  advance  such  a  charge,  but  under  an 
extremely  jH'rvcrted  state  of  mind.  Under  pretence  of  attacking 
“  principles,”  you  offer  me  a  jKTsonal  insult ;  your  conduct  is  a  depar- 
tur»‘  from  the  courtesy  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  charity  of  a  Christian. 
I  Hinp  back  the  accus^ition  with  the  contempt  and  indignation  which 
it  merits  ;  and  I  have  done  with  you  until  the  judgement  of  the  great 
day. 

‘  I  am,  ^vc. 

‘W.  Hull.* 

This  answer,  Mr.  Hull  is  so  well  satisfied  with  himself  for  having 
written,  that  he  first  reads  it  from  the  pulpit  for  the  edification  of 
his  refractory  fl(X*k,  and  then  prints  it  as  a  practical  illustration  of 
the  consistency  of  a  deep  sense  of  injury^  with  ('hristian  humility ! 
Of  Mr.  \\  care  we  know  nothing,  but  our  readers  will  judge  how 
far  his  letter  exhibits  ‘  ignorance,  fanaticism,  and  reptile  bigotry.' 

1  o  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Hull's  liberal  sentiments,  who  had 
never  suhscrilxxl  to  any  articles  of  faith,  nor  sought  for  his  re¬ 
ligion  in  creeds,  l>eing  disposed  to  allow  to  others,  and  resolutely 
to^ssert  for  himself,  ‘the  utmost  latitude  of  Christian  freedom\ 
— it  might  have  l>een  sup|>o.se<l  that  the  creeds,  and  articles, 
and  formularies,  and  restrictions  of  an  Ecclesiastical  EsUblish- 
ment  would  not  have  presented  very  strong  recommendations. 
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Hut  a  new  light  has  broken  in  ujjon  him.  Now,  the  scruples  of 
Dissenters  as  to  the  terms  of  communion  in  the  Established 
('hurch  appear  to  him  unreasonable  and  contemptible.  We  con¬ 
clude  that  he  is  ready  to  give  his  c.r  animo  assent  and  consent 
to  all  and  every  thing  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, — to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  three  creeds  and  thirty-nine  articles  without  hesitation. 
W’c  infer  this  from  the  manner  in  which  he  now  s|)eak8  of  ‘  the 
*  drivelling  seruples  of*  those  ‘  who  perplex  their  insect  faculties 
‘  w  ith  some  indifferent  ceremony  or  some  doubtful  phrase  of  the 
‘  baptismal  or  burial  services.’  The  nonconformity  of  Howe  and 
Owen,  of  Watts  and  Doddridge,  of  Hall  and  Fuller,  is  satisfac¬ 
torily  accounted  for.  ‘  To  the  fanatic  and  the  bigot’,  Mr.  Hull 
observes,  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  above  expressions, 

‘  every  thing  is  nought,  which  falls  not  within  the  compass  of 
‘  tlieir  own  littleness.’ 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  when  Dissenters  throw  off  the 
|)rejudiccs  of  their  early  years,  and  join  the  Establishment,  the 
considerations  whicli  appear  to  have  prevailed  with  them,  arc 
generally  the  last  which  would  d  priori  have  been  8up|H)8ed 
likely  to  have  much  weight ;  and  the  features  of  the  system 
vliich  seem  to  have  the  most  attraction  for  them,  arc  not  unfre- 
(juently  tliose  which  a  candid  Episcopalian  is  ready  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  to  be  the  weakest  points.  Thus,  while  even  Churchmen 
themselves,  those  of  them  who  have  insect  faculties  at  least,  arc 
anxious  that  the  ‘  doubtful  phrases  ’  in  their  services  should  be 
amended,  and  while  the  misapplication  of  the  splendid  opulence  ^ 
of  the  Establishment  is  exciting  an  almost  universal  cry  for  Church 
Reform,  Mr.  Hull  secs  in  the  former  nothing  to  be  scrupleil  at, 
and  in  the  latter  a  strong  recommendation  of  the  system  !  Being 
himself  a  man  of  proper  spirit,  he  conceives  that  ‘  the  tendency 
‘  of  an  Establishment  meh  as  ours  to  j)roducc  in  its  ministers  a 
‘  lofty  henriny,  not  always  to  he  reconciled  with  the  humility 
‘  becoming  their  profession  ’,  is  a  circumstance  much  in  its 
favour,  since  it  thereby  ‘  affords  signal  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
'‘play  of  the  meek  and  lowly  virtues.''  The  advantage  which 
the  clergy  of  the  Establishment  have,  in  this  respect,  over  the 
fishermen  of  Galilee,  and  the  pastors  and  teachers  of  apostolic 
times,  is  manifest.  How  is  it  possible  that  a  poor  Dissenting 
minister,  or  even  a  poor  curate,  can  display  the  meek  and  lowly 
virtues  in  the  beautiful  and  graceful  manner  that  a  wealthy  dig¬ 
nitary  of  the  Establishment  has  the  opportunity  of  doing?  How 
much  more  condescension  and  humility  the  Prince  Bishop  of 
Durham,  or  his  Grace  of  Lambeth  Palace,  has  it  in  his  power  to 
render  illustrious,  than  even  Thomas  Scott  or  Richard  Cecil !  ’ 

‘  Moreover’,  argues  Mr.  Hull,  ‘  what  is  sometimes  taken  for 
‘  the  pride  of  the  clergy,  is  only  a  manly  independence,  fostered 
‘  by  the  consciousness  of  knowledge  and  of  virtue,  the  self-respect 
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‘  ot*  men  who  do  their  duty  without  layin«^  themselves  out  for  a 
‘  mean  |M>|>ularity.  This  manliness  of  earriaj^e  ean  l)elong  hut 
‘  to  few  of  tlie  'ministers  of  the  Dissenting  community/  \Vc 
are  glad  that  lie  admits  that  it  ean  belong  to  any.  The  con¬ 
sciousness  of  knowledge  and  of  virtue,  it  might  1k'  thought, 
would  inspire  even  a  poor  Dissenting  minister  with  self-respect 
and  manly  feeling.  Not  so,  says  Mr.  Hull,  unless  he  is  also 
conscious  Of  an  endowment.  'J'his  is  the  sine  umi  nan  with 
ministers  who  w  ould  combine  a  ‘  lofty  bearing  ’  and  that  virtue 
which  is  miscalled  pride,  with  the  utmost  latitude  in  their  doc¬ 
trinal  views,  and  a  contemjit  for  popularity.  Nothing  can 
lie  more  deplorable  than  the  ])redicament  of  our  Dissenting 
ministers,  if  Mr.  Hull  could  but  persuade  them  to  think  so. 
Injartnnati  niniinni  sun  si  main  narint !  The  following  is 
the  picture  he  draws  of  the  miserable  condition  of  these  scr- 
vant.s  of  servants. 

‘  Depciulcnl  for  Ids  election  to  ollice  on  tlie  sulfragcs  of  persons  wlm 
are  proml  of  a  power  wldeh  they  are  seldom  (pialitied  to  exercise  with 
wisdom  ;  de|K‘mlent  Tor  Ids  daily  bread  on  the  vtdnntary  contrihutioiis 
of  timse,  who,  while  they  are  accustomed  to  sit  in  judgement  tni  the 
preacher,  Iniast  tliat  they  can,  at  any  time,  cashier  and  reject  the  man 
of  their  ehoice  ;  dependent  for  a  favourable  reception  of  his  public  ser- 
viiN‘s  on  a  M*ries  of  private  attentions,  whicli,  under  the  imposing  name 
of  pastoral  vi.sils,  are  for  the  most  part  only  the  sacririce  of  time  to  fri¬ 
volous  gossip  and  idle  culls  ;  the  pastor  of  an  lnde(HMident  Church  is  of 
all  men  llie  vukst  depemient  ;  and  therefore,  to  maintain  his  standing 
with  a  plelH'Uin  coiistituencv,  must  lie  of  all  men  the  most  servile. 
This  servility  is  incnlcateil  by  the  dignitaries  of  dissent,  under  the 
abused  name  of  (’iiristian  hnndlity  ;  and  to  cut  and  shutHe  and  creep, 
is  jHTversely  denominated  becoming  “  all  things  to  all  men.’*  Ihit  he 
lias  Ids  revenge;  he  stoops  to  conquer.  He  maintains  Ids  ascendancy 
by  arts  of  fanaticism,  or  by  cherishing  the  passions  of  sectarian  bigotry 
and  hate  ;  and  surrounds  Idmself  tinally  with  the  factitious  dignity  and 
ipiestionable  intlnence  of  a  partizan.  ’flie  evils  which  result  are  in¬ 
calculable.  One,  not  ]H‘rhaps  of  its  greatest,  is  the  sjiirit  of  intermina¬ 
ble  wiirtare  against  the  Church  ;  since  a  principle  means  of  command¬ 
ing  intlnence  within  their  own  connection  is  to  exasperate  the  malignity 
ot  taction,  by  tmling  in  vulgar  minds  an  ignorant  contempt  of  the 
clergy.  riie  charge  ot  In'ing  “  useless,”  jiriK'eeds  with  an  ill  grace 
fn»m  men  whosi*  lives  are  s|>ent  in  etforUs  to  frustrate  the  labours  of 
the  clergy  by  calumniating  their  characters.  Itut  the  apology  of  the 
dissenting  minister  is  to  be  found  in  his  system,  if  indeed  any  ajHilogy 
c;ui  Ik*  tjffen'il  tor  the  man  who  consoles  himself  for  conscious  .servility 
to  his  own  jurty,  by  a  corresjHniding  insolence  and  feriicity  towards 
others.’ 

lla)>]»y,  happy  man,  to  have  made  his  esca])e  from  Hakcr 
StrtTt  meeting,  and  Mr.  Wearc,  and  all  the  evils  of  Dissenter¬ 
ism  !  ’I'his  ‘  counter  staleinent,’  as  it  is  termed,  Mr.  Hull  a> 
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Mires  us,  (and  who  will  doubt  it  alter  readinpj  the  history  of  the 
Kniield  business  ?)  ‘is  f^iven,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger, — 

‘  not  in  the  s})irit  of  rindictire  retaliation^  but  in  mere  justice 
‘  to  the  calumniated  ministers  of  the  truth.’  For  ‘  after  all,’  adds 
Mr.  Hull,  with  ineffable  candour, — and  we  particularly  rei|uest 
that  the  Standard,  the  llecord,  and  the  John  Hull,  in  copying 
out  tlie  above  delicious  portraiture  of  Independency,  will  not  omit 
io  do  justice  to  this  proof  of  the  Writer’s  im])artiality  and  kindli¬ 
ness  of  feeling — ‘  alter  all,  dissenting/  ministers  i/eneralhj  are 
*  ()(H)d  men,  although  ])laced  in  circumstances  unfavourable  to 
‘  the  culture  of  manly  independence.’  Servile,  shuflling,  fana¬ 
tical,  sectarian,  factious,  calumniating,  insolent,  and  ferocious 
ihougli  they  be, — they  are  ‘  generally  (jimd  men,^  Some  of  them 
prove  it  by  dying  martyrs  to  the  system  which  they  conscien¬ 
tiously  upliold !  ‘  They  err  in  reasoning,  but  their  hearts  are  in 

‘  the  right  place.’  Would  to  God  that  we  could  return  the  com¬ 
pliment  to  him  who  offers  it — but  not  in  the  spirit  of  insult  in 
wliicli  it  is  tendered.  This  malignant  caricature  will  Ik?  co])ied, 
and  re-copied,  with  inexpressible  delight ; — it  will  be  believed  by 
many  "lio  have  no  opjmrtunity  of  judging  of  its  truth,  and,  by 
many  who  will  be  aware  of  its  falsehood,  it  will  Ik;  not  less 
eagerly  circulated.  There  is  no  help  for  it.  l)is.scnters  have  no 
otlier  mode  of  refuting  such  vile  detraction,  which  reasoning  can¬ 
not  touch,  than  by  the  practical  argument  of  an  adherence  to  the 
system  which  is  alleged  to  be  the  root  of  all  their  unhap])ine88, 
yet,  which  they  arc  at  lil)erty  to  abandon  as  soon  as  a  more  ex¬ 
cellent  one  can  he  pointed  out  to  them. 

Hut  our  readers  may  l)e  curious  to  know,  what  other  argu¬ 
ments  Mr.  Hull  has  adduced  in  defence  of  Establishments, 
bi'sides  their  tendency  to  produce  in  its  ministers  a  lofty  l)earing 
and  an  amiable  pride.  Docs  he,  it  may  be  asked,  take  bis  stand 
with  Hooker,  in  defending  the  polity  of  the  (’hurch  of  Eng¬ 
land  r* — or,  with  Dean  Halguy,  or  with  Hishop  Warburton,  does 
he  philosophically  apologize  for  the  alliance  of  (’hurch  and 
State  ? — or,  with  Paley,  docs  he  applaud  the  Establishment,  as  a 
scheme  of  instruction,  on  the  general  ground  of  expediency  ? 
He  does  not  let  us  know  which  theory  he  embraces,  but,  by 
taking  negative  ground,  and  confining  himself  to  an  examination 
of  objections  against  the  principle  of  a  Heligious  Establishment, 
without  stating  what  that  principle  is,  he  ingeniously  contrives  to 
secure  for  himself  a  latitude  congenial  with  bis  cximnsive  mind, 
and  to  involve  the  whole  subject  in  intricacy  and  vagueness. 
The  four  objections  which  he  undertakes  to  combat,  arc  thus 
stated  or  implied  in  the  contents. 

‘  §  1.  On  the  8upj)oM*d  inconsistency  of  an  Ecclesiastical  establish¬ 
ment  with  the  spirituality  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  §  2.  An  Esta— 
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Iilishnieiit  not  iim‘smirily  opjK>sed  to  the  right  of  private  judgement 
{  .*t  Departure  from  the  model  of  the  Apostolic  Churches,  not  a  valid 
objection  to  an  Kstablishnient.  §  4.  The  allegt‘d  inutility,  inefli> 
ciencv,  and  dangerous  tendency  of  an  Establishment/ 

It  is  under  the  first  head  only,  that  we  meet  with  any  thing 
like  substantial  argument ;  but  our  readers  will  not  be  led  to  ex- 
j>ect  any  very  cogent  reasoning  upon  the  subject,  when  they  learn 
that  Mr.  Hull  would  paraphrase  our  Lord’s  reply  to  Pilate  thus: 

‘  It  is  not  clear  that  the  ])hrasc  “  not  of  this  world  "  was  designed 
by  our  Lord  to  liear  a  meaning  so  comprehensive  as  to  include  more 
than  the  Juda*an  territory  and  government.  The  word  rendered 
“  world  "  is  given  by  Schleusner  as  sometimes  used  with  an  equally 
limited  ctnist ruction.  All,  therefore,  that  our  Lord  designed  to  say 
might  Ik*  simply  this — “  Mv  kingdom  is  not  the  political  sovereignty 
of  .liuliea/’ — ail  interpretation  strongly  countenanced  by  wdiat  imme¬ 
diately  follows,  “  If  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my 
servants  fight  that  is,  “  If  my  ambition  had  been  directed  to  iioliti- 
cal  power,  I  shinild  have  levied  forces,  armed  my  follou'ers,  adopted 
the  measures  of  a  political  chieftain,  and  thus  secured  myself  from 
the  malice*  of  the  »K*W8,  mv  accusers,  instead  of  voluntarily  submit¬ 
ting  to  stand  l>efore  this  tribunal,  a  solitary  and  dese*rteil  captive. 
My  presence  here  is  my  vindication  ;  it  proves  that  my  dominion  does 
not  ri'st  on  the  suffniges  or  martial  prowess  of  this  people.  It  is  not 
the  jK>litical  sovereignty  of  wy  countri/,  but  a  kingdom,  which,  how¬ 
ever  mysterious  it  may  S4*em,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  humiliation 
and  the  sorrows  of  the  victim  w’ho  stands  before  you.**  * 

After  this  s])ecimen  of  Mr.  Hull’s  felicitous  Biblical  criti¬ 
cism  and  exegesis,  our  readers  will  not  be  surprised  at  his  as¬ 
serting  that,  ‘  in  ])oint  of  fact,  Churchmen  would  seem  to  have 

*  more  exalted  conce])tions  of  the  spirituality  of  religion  than 

*  Dissenters' !  It  is  not  the  advocates  of  baptismal  regeneration  or 
of  continuation,  Mr.  Hull  thinks,  but  the  Dissenters,  who  are 
really  chargeable  with  ‘  making  the  external  inodes  and  forms 
‘  an  integral  ]H)rtion  of  religion,  confounding  them  with  what  is 
‘  inward  and  spiritual.’  And  how  is  this  shewn  ? 

*  Hence,  to  be  a  memlHT  of  a  Dissenting  Church,  is  now*  identified 
w’ith  making  a  protession  of  **  religion**;  and  to  fall  in  with  the  pe- 
culiariti(*s  of  a  sect,  setting  a  us4*ful  example  of  zeal  and  precision  in 
the  pn»scril»ed  routine  of  dutit's,  is  to  si*cure  the  reputation  of  “  cwi- 
nrnt  fticty  ”.  To  lie  an  avtiwed  member  of  the  C’hurch  of  England,  it 
ttvms,  is  to  make  no  **  profession  of  religion  !**  The  liberality  and 
the  spirituality  of  Dissenters  apjiear,  in  this  instance,  in  remarkable 
accxird.ince  w  ith  each  other.' 

So  it  seems,  and  so  it  may  be  made  to  appear;  but  upon  what 
authority  d<H*s  this  seeming  rest  ?  We  know  not  with  what  sort 
of  Dissenters  Mr.  Hull  may  have  come  into  contact,  cither  at 
Norwich,  at  Hitchin,  or  at  Enlicld ;  but,  from  his  exclusive  and 
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repulsive  habits,  and  his  contempt  for  pastoral  visiting,  we  sus¬ 
pect  that  he  can  have  had  little  opportunity  of  learning  much  of 
the  views  and  phraseology’  of  Dissenters,  except  from  hearsay. 
We  will  not,  therefore,  charge  him  with  fahehtnxi  in  attributing 
to  the  Dissenters,  the  illiberal  sentiment,  that  ‘  to  be  an  avowed 
‘  memlx^r  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  to  make  no  profession  of 
‘  religion’.  He  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact,  that  pious  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church  of  England  arc,  as  such,  admitted  to  com¬ 
munion  in  many  Independent  Churches;  a  fact  within  our  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge.  He  may  never  have  read  Mr.  Hall’s  “  Terms 
of  C’ommunion  ”,  in  which  principles  combining  liberality  and 
spirituality  are  so  eloquently  advocated.  He  may  be  ignorant  of 
the  sentiments  of  Dissenters  to  a  degree  which  could  hardly  have 
been  deemed  p)S8ible.  Ikit,  as  his  intention  obviously  was  to 
malign  and  to  insult,  he  cannot  he  supposed  to  Ik*  over  scrupu¬ 
lous  as  to  facts.  In  the  above  passage,  at  all  events,  he  has  mis¬ 
represented  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  the  Dissenters  to 
an  extent  which  admits  of  no  palliation.  If  it  is  not  wilful,  it  is 
malignant. 

Robert  Hall,  however,  is  a  name  of  little  authority  or  attrac¬ 
tion  in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Hull.  He  refers  to  him  repeatedly, 
but  it  is  only  to  nibble  at  a  reported  remark,  or,  with  equal  flip¬ 
pancy  and  insolence,  to  characterize  his  more  deliberate  senti¬ 
ments  as  sheer  nonsense  or  atrocious  calumny.  Once  he  spi^aks 
ofhis‘ mighty  mind,’ but  it  is  only  to  give  point  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  depreciation.  For  that  mighty  mind,  he  had  no  rever¬ 
ence,  liecause  with  the  holy  character  of  that  mind  he  had  no 
sympathy.  The  terms  of  communion  which  Mr.  Hall  advoc-ated, 
were  not  latitudinarian  enough  to  please  the  ex-minister  of  En¬ 
field.  To  demand  in  a  communicant  the'  evidences  of  jicrsonal 
religion  is,  in  his  opinion,  intolerance  and  persecution.  The 
form  of  government  which  Dissenters  condemn  as  corrupt,  he 
glories  in  as  liberal.  The  right  of  ])rivatc  judgement,  he  (inds 
only  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  England,  because  there  no 
questions  are  asked,  no  invidious  discipline  is  maintained. 

‘  The  right  of  private  judgement/  he  remarks,  '  embraces  the  li¬ 
berty  of  individuals  to  form  and  express  their  own  opinions,  without 
forfeiture  of  Christian  fellowship,  if  they  chance  to  differ  from  the 
majority.  It  forbids  the  many  to  decide  for  the  few  in  controversies 
of  faith,"  and  to  excommunicate  as  reprobate  the  man  who  dares  to 
think  for  himself.  This  liberty  Dissenters  refuse :  it  is  inconsistent 

nrith  their  pure  communion,* . ‘  Ignorant  of  their  own  principles, 

and  in  their  own  case  mistaking  words  for  things,  it  is  not  marvellous 
that  they  misapprehend,  and  then  calumniate,  the  Church,  whose 
theory  of  freedom  may  be  more  imperfect,  but  within  whose  pale  there 
is  more  practical  independence  than  is  granted  by  the  most  liberal  of 
her  adversaries.*  pp.  31,32. 
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Will  the  Church  accept  this  eiiloj^'  ?  Will  she  consent  to  be 
coniplimenttxl  on  recognizing  this  unbounded  right  of  ])rivate 
judgement  in  individuals,  and  on  embracing  within  her  commu. 
nioii,  unreproved,  all  shades  of  opinion  ;  her  ancient  authority  in 
controversies  of  faith  being  held  in  al>eyance,  her  power  of  ex¬ 
communication  an  idle  name  ?  ill  the  Church  receive  this 
A|>ostle  of  lil>eralism  into  her  Iwsom  ?  She  is  welcome  to  him. 

“  He  went  forth  from  us,  but  he  was  never  of  us.’^  Every  Dis¬ 
senting  congregation  over  which  he  has  presided,  has  withered 
under  his  frigid  oratory  and  comfortless  divinity.  ‘  The  Church 
‘  (»f  England,'  says  Air.  Hull,  ‘  compels  no  one  to  come  in.’ 
I'iines  are  altered,  we  admit,  in  this  respect :  docs  Mr.  Hull 
mean  to  insinuate  that  Dissenters  compel  any  one  to  join  them. 
Did  they  compel  him  i  Nor  does  the  (’hurch,  he  adds,  ‘  bar 
‘  the  door  on  her  worshippers  to  prevent  their  retreat,  if  they  like 
‘  not  her  rites  and  ceremonies.'  I'his  is  not  quite  true ;  but 
w'/////Ko7e ;  are  not  Dissenters  equally  accommodating.^  Who 
wished  to  bar  the  door  of  Daker  Street  on  Air.  Hull?  \Vc 
would  have  let  him  retreat  without  a  word  of  rejiroach,  if  he  had 
not  thus  basely  turned  round  upon  a  whole  community,  and 
vented  his  sense  of  ))rivate  injury  in  sweeping,  bitter,  and  arro¬ 
gant  invectives. 

We  cannot  spare  time  or  room  to  follow  the  Writer  through  the 
remaining  sections,  which  contain  assertions  that  absolutely 
startled  us  by  their  temerity.  His  impeachment  of  the  loyalty  of 
the  Dissenters  to  the  law,  and  to  the  constitution,  is  in  the  true 
spirit  of  theological  hatred,  which  is  never  satisfied  till  it  has  dc- 
nouncinl  the  object  of  its  jealousy  as  an  enemy  to  ('lesar.  The 
attempt  to  implicate  whole  sections  of  the  religious  community  in 
the  indiscreet  or  violent  acts  of  a  few  individuals  here  and  there, 
indicates  only  the  eagerness  of  the  calumniator.  Erom  lladical- 
ism,  we  know  ourselves  to  be  as  widely  removed  as  Air.  Hull; 
and  we  detest  it  as  much  as  we  do  a  traitorous  sycophancy  that 
would  affect  loyalty  for  the  pur|H)ses  of  vindictive  mischief.  Hut 
we  will  say  no  more.  There  was  a  time,  even  this  consistent 
gentleman  admits,  when  to  dissent  was  noble,  liecause  it  was  ‘  a 
|H)int  of  honour' !  The  Uc|H'al  of  the  T'est  Act,  it  seems,  has 
annihilated  this  reason  ;  and  therefore  those  with  whom  it  was 
never  a  |K)int  of  conscience,  will  do  right  to  conform.  We  must 
transcrilx*  the  passage  containing,  by  implication,  this  sentiment. 
.\t  the  Restoration,  Air.  1 1,  says, 

‘  riie  In'st  and  wist'st  men  of  every  Protestant  party  regarded  each 
other  with  si'iitiinents  of  charity,  did  justice'  to  t'ach  other’s  integrity 
of  principle,  ami  ainuMl  to  bring  alnnit  a  comprehension  by  reciprocal 
cemcevsiems.  Dther  counsels  prevailed.  The  violence  of  party  at- 
tachiMl  A  stigma  to  all  <lissenters,  whose  sepir.itioii  from  the  Church 
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n-as  rendered  inevitable,  and  then  punished  by  civil  disabilities.  Tlieir 
luvalty  was  supposed  to  be  tainted.  They  were  treated  as  persons 
unworthy  to  serve  their  country  in  offices  of  trust  or  power  under  the 
Crown.  In  this  state  of  things,  it  was  manly,  it  was  noble,  to  dissent. 
There  was  no  alternative  for  an  honourable  man.  It  was  the  straight 
forward  wav  uf  protesting  against  the  abuse  of  power,  and  of  claiming 
the  right  of  British  subjects  to  obey  conscience  in  things  sacred,  with¬ 
out  forfeiture  of  civil  privile^s,  without  the  loss  of  caste,  or  exposure 
to  public  dishonour.  The  Revolution  of  1688  left  the  dissenters  a 
stigmatized  body.  IMany  persons  of  opulence  and  rank,  who  cared 
little  for  the  theological  question,  worshipped  with  them  as  a  point  of 
duty  and  a  protest  against  insolent  tyranny.  They  be<»me,  for  a  time, 
jH)litical  dissenters.  They  had  no  quarrel  with  the  Church  but  on 
the  ground  of  her  supposed  intolerance,  which  in  reality  wus  that  of 
the  state ;  and  as  high-minded  men,  they  calmly  submitted  to  the 
reproach  of  non-conformity,  that  they  might  fight  the  more  openly 
and  effectually  the  battle  of  religious  liberty.  They  have  won  the 
day. 

The  relative  position  of  the  parties  is  now  essentially  changed.  It 
is  no  longer  the  point  of  honour  to  dissent.  The  non-conformist  aris¬ 
tocracy  have  resumed  their  position  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  ! 

*  Manners  with  fortunes — humours  turn  with  climes. 

Tenets  with  books — and  principles  with  times.* 

Admirable  apology  alike  for  political  weathercocks  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  latitudinarians  ! 


Art.  VII.  1.  The  Dissenters*  Appeal:  a  Letter  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Earl 
Grey.  By  Vox  Clamantis.  8vo.  pp.  52.  London.  18,34. 

2.  A  Pastor  s  Address  to  his  People,  on  the  Principles  Dissent,  and 
the  Duties  of  Dissenters.  By  John  Angell  James.  12inu.  pp.  61. 
I^ndon.  1834. 

^PIIE  Dissenters’  Appeal  is  a  somewhat  unpolished,  plain- 
spoken  statement  of  facts,  put  forth  by  a  man  evidently  of 
extensive  ])ractical  knowledge  and  shrewd  observation.  (Criticism 
is  disarmed,  and  becomes  impertinent,  when  there  is  no  attempt 
at  the  graces  or  niceties  of  composition,  and  the  matter  in  hand 
is  KiTious  business.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  extracting  a 
fipw  pithy  paragraphs. 

*  If  your  Lordship  wished  for  a  specimen  of  actual  uniformity 
(effected  too  in  the  absence  of  all  human  coercion,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  bitterest  persecution),  you  see  it  in  the  history  of  the  independent 
Dissenters  of  this  kingdom.  Well  versed^  as  your  Lordship  doubtless 
is,  in  that  history,  it  must  have  struck  a  mind  so  acutely  formed,  as 
no  ordinary  spectacle  ;  nor  need  I,  I  am  sure,  remind  vour  Lordship, 
that  almost  ail  the  political  and  religious  enactments  ot  the  last  five, 
but  esfiecially  of  the  last  two,  years,  have  been  tributary  to  the  truth 
and  force  of  those  principles  which  we  and  our  ancestors  have  ever 
professed,  and  in  the  main  acted  upon.  The  world  is  fast  lieginning 
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to  ilo  un  justice.  The  obloquy  that  has  attacheil  to  us  in  darker 
periods,  has  In-eii  dis|)erM*d  by  tiie  rising;  beams  of  knowledge.  Our 
principles,  in  proj)oriion  as  they  are  uiiderst(MKl,  are  admitted  to  be 
ci»rrect.  The  common  stuise  of  mankind  decides  in  our  favour;  and 
if  the  tirst  indications  of  the  refluent  ebb  Ik'  disregarded,  we  are  sure 
that  “  the  great  tide  of  public  opinion  gathers  strength  with  every 
breaker.'* 

‘  It  may  be  j>o8sibly  supposed  by  your  Lordship,  that  these  state¬ 
ments  are  only  the  splenetic  effusions  of  an  individual,  who,  like  the 
fi»x,  disparages  the  clustered  delicacies  which  he  has  been  unsuccess¬ 
fully  endeavouring  to  appropriate,  and  who  is  still  looking  on  them 
with  a  longing  eye. 

‘  My  L(»rd,  it  is  not  so  with  me;  when  in  the  ardour  of  one-and- 
twenty,  I  felt  strongly  inclined  to  enter  the  Church  of  England.  My 
inducements  were  of  no  ordinary  character.  A  gratuitous  Oxford 
educathin  was  kindly  offered  by  an  individual,  now  one  of  the  bright- 
est  <ij-naments  of  the  Episcopal  liench  ;  and  a  living  was  promised  me 
at  the  cloM*  of  my  studies,  siijierior  in  value  to  the  average  income  of 
Dissenting  Ministers:  had  I  accepted  it,  and  been,  what  I  think  it  is 
])robable  1  might  have  bi'cn,  a  decided  jiartisan,  my  zeal  and  energy 
might  have  obtained  for  me  a  small  cluster  of  the  ‘^gooilly  vine”  of 
the  Establishment.  Hut,  my  Lord,  tempting  as  the  prospect  was,  on 
mature  delilienition,  I  dared  not  pay  tlie  penalty  ;  I  have  never  re- 
gretteil  the  decision,  and  am  therefore  entitled  at  least  to  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  a  disinterested  Protestant  Dissenter. 

*  Taking  my  stand  then,  my  Lord,  on  the  basis  of  the  unchangeable 
xiT>rd  of  (bnl,  and  nbandoning  the  low  and  accidental  ground  I  occupy 
as  a  Protestant  Dissiuiter,  (for  Dissent  is  a  mere  accident,)  I  solemnly, 
but  n‘s|>crtfully  c*all  on  you,  as  the  Prime  Minister  of  a  mighty  nation, 
to  hear  and  redress  grievances  which  arc  an  outrage  on  Chrisiianittf 
ilself. 

*  “  (Jive  me  a  |>ossession  of  a  burying-place  with  you,  that  I  may 

bury  my  dead  out  of  my  sight,” — was  tne  pathetic  request  of  the 
princely  patriarch  to  the  hospitable  sons  of  Ilcth.  Hear,  my  Lord, 
the  courteous  rejily !  “  In  the  choice  of  our  sepulchres  luiry  thy  dead; 

none  of  us  shall  withhold  from  thee  his  sepulchre,  but  that  thou  ni^’- 
est  bury  thy  deiid.”  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the  sequel.  The 
stranger  was  accomnuHlated  with  the  last  narrow  house,  in  which  he 
might  dejHKsit  the  ashes  of  her  whom  he  loved,  by  persons,  in  all  iiro- 
bubility,  of  very  different  religious  views  from  herself.  We  near 
nothing  of  their  compelling  him  to  submit  to  an  arbitray  ritual,  ini- 
paval  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  nor  of  his  deep  and  silent  grief  being 
uisturlHal  by  the  intrusion  of  a  native,  an  authorized,  but  to  him  an 
o/iVn,  priest. 

*  Hut  how  stands  it  in  England,  my  Lord,  in  an  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  instances  ?  **  The  mourners  go  along  the  streets,  because  man 
ipx*tfi  to  his  long  home.*’  They  assemble  around  the  open  tomb.  The 
full  heart  longs  to  lumr  the  welUknofrn  t'oice  that  has  hitherto  assuaged 
its  griefs,  and  jHuired  the  balm  of  religious  consolation  into  its  wound¬ 
ed  recesses  ;  but  the  luxury  is  denied.  A  stranger  priest  appears,  an 
acl-of-parliament  ritual  is  recited,  ]>erhaps  with  professional  sang* 
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froid,  the  mortuan’^  fee  is  demanded  and  paid,  and  the  compulsory  con¬ 
nexion  ceases — till  death  again  renews  the  offensive  intercourse.  I 
well  remember  one  instance  where  two  interments  were  to  take  place 
at  the  same  time.  The  characters  of  the  deceased  were  as  opposite  as 
the  |>i>les.  One  had  been  the  pest  of  society — an  incarnation  of  vice. 
**  He  died,  and  made  no  sign.”  The  other  “  was  not,  for  God  took 
him  ;  ”  his  dying  chaml)er  was  **  privileged  beyond  the  common  walks 
of  virtuous  life.”  The  tear  of  holy  gratitude  almost  chased  awTiy  the 
hitter  drops  that  nature  shed  o*er  his  ashes,  and  the  relatives  could 
even  triumph  at  the  tomb.  The  priest  stood  midway  between  the 
sepulchres,  and  the  form  did  for  both.  My  Lord,  it  were  an  insult  to 
your  understanding  and  principles  to  ask.  Is  this  imposition  justifiable^ 
—is  it  decent  ?  You  well  know  the  form  and  the  rigour  with  which 
it  is  enforced  ;  and  that  a  clergyman  must  read,  as  well  as  believe  all 
and  every  thing,  on  pain  of  Iniing  convicted  (by  his  own  conscience,  at 
Irast,)  of  perjury.  i\ly  object,  however,  is  not  to  expose  with  malicious 
pleasure  tne  unscriptural  formularies  of  the  Church ;  she  may  retain 
or  expunge  what  she  ch(K)ses.  All  we  ask  on  this  point  is,  common 
justice.  If  a  new  or  enlarged  cemetery  is  wanted,  we  reply,  **  I  will 
give  thee  money  for  the  field  ;  take  it  of  me,  and  I  will  (not  you  shall) 
bring  my  dead  there.**  We  only  ask  at  the  hands  of  a  Christian  go¬ 
vernment  that  indulgence,  or  rather  that  regard  to  justice,  which 
Ahraham  received  from  the  ^perhaps  idolatrous)  sons  of  Ileth.  If  by 
a  parot'hini  rate  ground  has  been  ])urchased  for  the  purpose  of  inter¬ 
ment,  we  ciaim  a  right  in  its  conveniences.  Who  lielieves  that  after 
Abraham  had  paid  f<)r  the  land,  the  priests  intruded  themselves  among 
the  mourners,  or  vexatiously  demanded  mortuary  fees  ?*  pp.  12 — 16. 

After  going  over  some  other  grievances,  the  Writer  proceeds. 

*  It  would  tire  your  Lord8hij)’s  patience,  were  I  to  dwell  on  those 
otfensive  ])oint8  that  remain  at  any  length ;  I  shall,  therefore,  only 
glance  at  them  in  a  cursory  manner.  If  any  of  them  are  deemed 
trifling,  like  that  last  referred  to,  let  it  be  remembered  that  on  us  they 
reflect  a  painful,  an  unmerited  degradation.  They  are,  indeed,  some 
of  them,  pitiful  and  contemptible,  but  they  prove  the  disposition  of 
their  al)ettors,  and  their  trifling  character  stamps  additional  disgrace 
on  any  government  which  perpetuates  such  puny  persecution. 

‘  If  (’lergymen  be  projier  persons  to  fill  the  magisterial  bench,  why 
are  our  Clergy  publicly  told,  by  their  exclusion,  that  they  are  not  fit 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  laws  ?  We  have  men 
of  property  and  intelligence ;  why,  at  least,  is  not  the  offer  made  to 
them?  If,  however,  such  a  station  be  incompatible  with  the  clerical 
character  (and  who  doubts  it?)  why  are  any  tolerated  there?  Why 
are  not  our  Clergy  invited  to  become  grand-jurymen  for  counties  ? 

hy  the  invidious  distinction,  we  ask  ?  Again,  why  are  they  perpe¬ 
tually  reminded  of  their  helotism,  by  being  excludea  from  the  chap¬ 
laincy,  not  only  of  our  factories,  our  garrisons,  our  ships  of  war,  our 
regiments,  our  evdonies,  and  our  grammar-schools,  but  even  of  our 
Workhouses,  our  hospitals,  and  our  prisons?  Why  are  they  pursued 
to  tlic  convicts*  hulk,  and  even  to  the  jienal  settlement  ?  Vv  hy  are 
the  very  felons  told  that  we  preach  “  another  gospel,**  and  that  none 
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but  authorizi*!!  ministers  can  reconcile  those  ^vretchetl  outcasts  to  the 
otfendetl  Majesty  of  himven.  Why  arc  they  told  that  teachers,  who 
have  evanjrelizeil  Otaheite,  are  not  to  be  tolerated  among  the  exiled 
criminals  of  Port  Jackson?  W  hy  are  our  laity  insulted  by  advertise¬ 
ments,  of  frtHjuent  occurrence,  for  a  master  or  mistress  of  a  work- 
house,  in  which  we  are  told  that  no  Dissenter  need  avph/  f  Why  are 
the  ]x)rtals  of  our  alms-houses  (not  always  founded  by  Churchmen, 
nor  exclusive  bv  deed)  for  the  most  part  closed  against  the  humble 
M'ctarian  ?  Why  are  w'e  subject  to  the  |H?tty  exaction  of  Easter 
offerings  ?  Why  is  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  the  only  name  ia 
the  kingdom  to  which  we  must  pay  our  testamentary  ol)eisancc  ?  and 
why  is  the  Prerogative  Court  (a  daughter  of  the  Establishment)  the 
only  tribunal  where  we  can  obtain  redress  in  some  matters  purely  se¬ 
cular  ?  Why  are  we,  in  distant  counties,  obliged  to  go  to  air  hybrid 
othcer  (a  strange  comjxiund  of  law  and  gospel),  called  a  registrar, 
who,  in  the  name  of  the  Archdeacon,  grants  probates,  copies  of  wills, 
issues  administnitions,  and  who,  strange  to  say,  grants  licenses  for 
liouHCs  in  which  the  Supreme  Jicing  may  be  worshipped  ?  —  thus  per¬ 
petually  reminding  us  that  the  Church  is  our  secular  (we  will  not 
ctincede,  our  spiritual)  su|K'rior.  Why  are  the  “  tintinnabular  ap¬ 
pendages  ”  to  tlie  steeple,  which  are  generally  provided  at  the  parish 
exiH’iise,  mute  or  vocal,  just  as  the  whim  or  caprice  of  an  irresjKmsible 
individual  dictates?  Why  are  we,  in  these  and  many  other  instances, 
so  insultingly  told,  “  that  we  have  no  portion  in  David,  nor  inherit- 
anct*  in  the  Son  of  Jesse?”  W  hy  is  the  fountain  of  inspired  truth, 
the  Bible  itself,  placed  under  the  lock  and  key  of  our  monopolizing 
Universities?  W  hy  are  we,  with  reference  to  all  meetings  on  paro¬ 
chial  business,  told,  that  all  proceedings  are  illegjd,  unless  conducted, 
or  incipiently  so,  within  consecrated  walls  ?  W^hy  is  a  Dissenting 
minister’s  right  of  voting  so  equivocal  ? 

‘  The  vexatious  obstacles  which  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  to 
prevent  our  Clergy  frtmi  exercising  the  elective  franchise,  demands 
your  Lordship’s  most  serious  attention.  I  have  known  A.  registered 
in  one  district  without  opjxisition,  and  B.,  with  precisely  the  same 
qualitiaitivm,  rejected  in  another.  Every  ordained  minister,  enjoying 
U'nehcial  pnKX'eds  to  the  amount  of  ten  pounds  from  a  chapel,  and 
having  Imhui  in  ]><»ssession  a  twelvemonth,  ought  to  have  his  vote  as 
well  as  tlir  licens4*d  curate.  Your  Lordship  need  not  lie  afraid  of 
their  clerical  influence.  W’e  trust  this  will  be  satisfactorily  settled  ere 
another  session  is  j>aat.*  pp.  3o — 3B. 

Mr.  James's  Address,  we  can  only  cordially  and  strongly  re¬ 
commend  to  the  |>crusal  of  our  readers.  We  may  have  future 
occasion  to  advert  to  it. 
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Ill  the  press,  and  s|)eedily  will  be  published,  in  one  volume,  8vo. 
Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind.  By  the  late  John 
Young,  LL.D.  Professor  of  I\Ioral  Philosophy  in  the  College  of  Bel¬ 
fast.  Edited  by  William  Cairns,  A.M.  Professor  of  Logic  and  Belles 
Lettres  in  Belfast  College.  To  which  will  be  prefixed  a  Memoir  of 
Dr.  Young. 

In  the  press,  Part  I.  of  A  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures^ 
without  tne  Text.  By  Joseph  Sutclitfe,  A.M. 

Shortly  will  appear,  in  one  volume,  foolscap  octavo,  a  volume  com- 
momorative  of  the  Abolition  of  Colonial  Slavery  ;  consisting  of  Origi¬ 
nal  Pieces,  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  Writers  of  the  day,  on  sub- 
ji*ct8  connected  with  the  evils  of  Slavery,  or  the  prospects  of  the  Kman- 
ci])ated  Xegrm*s. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  in  three  volumes  post  octavo,  A  New 
Work  of  Fiction,  describing  the  Grand  and  Romantic  Scenery  of 
Southern  Africa  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  includes  the  extraordinary 
History  of  the  Prophet  Chieftain  Makanna,  who,  as  will  be  recollected 
by  those  conversant  with  the  Cape,  gained  supreme  influence  by  the 
assumption  of  supernatural  agency.  The  work  is  named  after  the 
hero,  “  Makanna  ;  or,  the  Land  of  the  Savage.” 

Illustrations  to  the  Bible. — Westall,  the  Royal  Academician,  and 
^lartin,  the  distinguished  painter  of  Belshazzar's  Feast,  have  been  for 
some  time  engaged  in  illustrating  the  most  striking  and  interesting 
scenes  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  a  series  of  paintings,  from 
which  it  is  intended  to  make  engravings  for  a  new  and  splendid 
monthly  publication.  •  These  engravings  are  to  be  issued  without  any 
text,  at  so  low  a  price  (eight  for  one  shilling!)  as  will  allow  of  their 
being  bought  by  almost  every  one  who  possesses  the  Bible,  with  any 
edition  of  which  they  can  be  bound  up,  from  the  largest  quarto  down 
to  the  smallest  diamond  size.  The  first  number  is  to  comprise,  in 
chronological  order,  the  following  subjects : — the  Creation,  the  Tempt¬ 
ation  and  Judgement,  by  Martin ;  the  Expulsion,  the  Sacrifice  of 
Cain  and  Abel,  by  Westall ;  the  Death  of  Abel,  the  Deluge,  by  Mar¬ 
tin  ;  and  the  Assuaging  of  the  Waters,  by  Westall. 

In  the  press.  Counsels  to  Old  Age  ;  or,  a  Companion  for  the  Even¬ 
ing  of  Life.  By  John  Morison,  D.D. 

Neiirly  ready,  a  new  work  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Egypt,  entitled, 
Egypt  and  ^lohammed  Ali ;  or.  Travels  in  the  Valley  of  tlie  Nile 
containing  a  description  of  all  the  remarkable  ruins,  and  other  monu¬ 
ments  of  antiquity,  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Second  Cataract,  with  a  Comparison  between  the  Greek  and 
Egyptian  Schools  of  Art :  together  with  an  account  of  the  government 
and  personal  character  of  the  Pasha — his  harems,  palaces,  gardens, 
baths,  &c.; — Sketches  of  Native  Manners; — Dancing-girU — Story¬ 
tellers — Serjicnt-charmcrs — Slave-markets ;  —  Bazilrs—  Madhouse  of 
Cairo — Pilgrim  Caravan — Schools — Colleges—  Manufactories — Excur¬ 
sion  to  the  lieautiful  Nome  of  Arsinoe  and  Lake  Mceris — History  of 
the  War  in  Syria,  &c.  &c.  By  James  Augustus  St.  John. 
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The  admirers  of  the  science  of  Physioti^iomy  will  Ik?  gratified 
bv  the  publication  of  a  iK'aiitifiillv  illustrateil  volume,  entitled 
“  Physiognomy  F<mmied  on  l*hysioL>gy,**  and  applied  to  varioui 
Countries,  ('h’anicters,  Professions,  and  Individuals,  by  ISIr.  Walker, 
formerly  lA*cturer  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  Edinburgh. 

The  author  of  Selwyn,’*  Tales  of  the  Moors,”  A'c.  has  just 
completcMl  a  new  Work  entitled  Olympia  Monita,  her  Times,  Life, 
and  Writings ;  **  arranged  from  con  tern  jH>rary  and  other  authorities; 
and  very  neatly  illustrated. 

Lieutenant  Jervis  has  just  completed  a  highly  interesting  Narrative 
of  his  recent  Journey  to  the  Falls  of  the  Cavery,  cmnbined  with  an 
Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Neilgherry  Hills.  The 
Work  is  illustrated  by  Views  of  the  Majestic  Scenery  met  with  in  this 
portion  t)f  our  Eastern  territories. 

The  first  volume  of  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder’s  splendid  now  Work, 
“  The  Miscellany  of  Natural  History,”  is  completed.  It  is  de¬ 
voted  to  that  interesting  class.  Parrots,  and  the  thirty-six  ele¬ 
gantly  coloured  plates  which  ndorn  the  volume,  carry  a  more  com¬ 
plete  idea  of  the  whole  tril)c,  than  can  be  found  in  any  Work  of  ten 
times  its  expense.  The  whole  of  the  Drawings  have  Injeii  executed  by 
J.  11.  Kidd,  Esq.,  Meml)er  of  the  Academy  of  Painting,  assisted  by 
that  celebrated  Naturalist,  Captain  llrown,  who  is  also  connected  with 
this  valuable  Nati*uiul  Work. 

The  Editor  of  the  I^iw  M;igazine  after  announcing  the  death  of  M. 
Feuerbach  at  Frankfort,  a  few  months  ago,  adds:  “Feuerbach’s  last 
work,  we  believe,  was  the  well-known  History  or  Mystery  of  the  lute 
Caspar  llaiistT,  which  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of  elucidation.  It  seems 
that  Caspar  Haiiser  was  the  product  of  an  illicit  amour  ;  that  a  j)riest, 
the  reputed  father,  t4M»k  charge  of  the  child  from  the  moment  of  its  birth, 
and  finally  inclosiHl  it  in  a  hubterraneous  lade  or  vault  in  a  c(»nvent 
where  he  was  residing ;  that  thus  imprisoned  and  shut  out  from  all 
human  intercourse,  the  unhappy  Injiiig  passed  his  existence  until  w  ithin 
a  day  or  two  of  his  b<‘ing  found  as  related  in  the  tale,  when  the  priest, 
being  cxmipelled  to  quit  the  convent,  and  having  no  other  place  of  con¬ 
cealment  at  hand,  releastnl  and  left  the  Imy  to  his  fate.  The  chain  of 
circumstantial  evidence  by  which  thus  much  of  the  story  has  been 
made  out,  is  so  well  put  together  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  the  true 
elucidation  has  been  hit  U|M>n.  The  almve  outline  w’as  communicated 
to  the  writer,  in  conversiition  a  few’  w’eeks  ago,  by  M.  KTuIkt,  the 
celebrated  writer  on  Public  Law',  who  first  discovered,  and  is  still  fol¬ 
lowing  the  clue.  W  heu  he  has  thoroughly  sifted  the  matter,  he  will 
probably  favour  the  public  with  a  memoir  on  the  subject.  None  of 
the  explanatory  particulars  have  yet  appeared  in  print.” 

The  eleventh  edition  of  Butler’s  Etymological  Sjielling  Ibnik  and 
Expositor,  now'  in  the  press,  will  Ik*  enlarged  by  an  Appendix,  includ¬ 
ing  Dlwervations  on  Derivation  and  Terminations,  (ireek  and  Latin 
Nouns,  with  their  original  Plurals,  Latin  and  French  Words  and 
Phnuses,  and  Abbreviations. 
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In  tbc  press,  A  Dictionary  of  (ieography,  ancient  and  modern.  By 
Josiah  Conder,  Author  of  “  The  Modern  Traveller,’*  &c.  One  volume, 
]2nio. 

Sjicedily  will  lie  nuldished,  A  General  and  Comparative  View  of  the 
Systems  of  National  Education  existing  in  the  several  (lerman  States  ; 
with  Notes  and  Observations  on  the  applicability  of  such  Systems  to 
Kn^jland  ;  and  a  Report  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  principal  States 
4»f  Eurojie  for  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  Instructive 
Literature. 

Medica  Sacra  ;  or.  Short  Expositions  of  the  more  important 
Diseasi's  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Writings.  By  Thomas  Snapter, 
31. D.  One  volume,  post  8vo.,  nearly  ready. 

Pre]varing  for  publication,  Elements  of  Medical  Police  ;  or,  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Legislating  for  the  Public  Health.  By 
llisset  Hawkins,  31.1).  One  volume,  8vo. 

In  the  press,  and  will  be  published  in  February,  A  Vocabulary  of 
the  English,  German,  and  French  Languages ;  intended  chiefly  as  an 
easy  IntnNluction  for  Englishmen  to  learn  the  German  Language.  By 
J.  F.  Reyniann,  Author  of  German  and  English  Dialogues. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  a  second  edition  of  Abbreviated  Dis¬ 
courses.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Leifchild. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  nublished,  Rowbotham's  new  and  easy  Method 
of  learning  the  French  Genders  in  a  few  hours. 

In  the  press,  A  Series  of  Sermons,  on  Good  Principle  and  Good 
Rreoding.  By  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  Respectfully  inscribed  to  Dr. 
William  Dunlop. 

In  the  press.  The  Geography  of  Sacred  History  considered,  &c. . 
Ily  Charles  T.  Beke,  Esq.  In  two  volumes,  8vo. 

Preparing  for  immediate  publication.  Poems  on  Sacred  Subjects. 
By  Maria  Grace  Saffery.  In  one  volume,  j>ost  8vo. 

The  elegant  and  philosophic  essay  on  the  Literature  of  France, 
during  the  18th  century,  by  M.  De  Barante,  has  just  been  translated 
from  the  fourth  French  eaition,  under  the  title  of  “  A  Tableau  of 
French  Literature,**  and  is  very  judiciously  augmented  by  a  Nomen¬ 
clature  of  the  Authors,  chronologically  arranged. 

A  Second  Series  of  Pictures  of  Private  Life,**  by  Miss  Sarah 
‘Stickney,  is  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

A  cheap  and  useful  publication  has  just  arrived  from  Hobart  Town, 
entitled  An  Account  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  Guide  to  Emi¬ 
grants  drawn  up  with  great  judgment  and  labour,  by  the  Editor  of 
the  Van  Diemen's  Land  Almanack,  and  supplying  eveiy  variety  of 
information  likely  to  be  required  by  emigrants,  or  their  friends  in  this 
country. 
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Ill  a  few  clays  will  lie  published,  The  Housekeeper’s  Guide  ;  or,  a 
Plain  and  Pmctical  System  of  Domestic  Cookery.  By  the  Author  of 
“  Cottage  Comforts." 

Preparing  for  publication,  by  subscription.  The  Ornithological 
Gleaner ;  or  Notice's  and  Anecdote's  of  Birds,  collected  from  travellers 
and  the  tirst  authorities ;  with  Moral  Retlections.  Designed  as  a 
Supplement  to  more  scientific  works.  By  Joseph  D’Arcy  Sirr,  A.M., 
M.H.I.A.,  Rector  of  Kilcoleman,  Diocese  of  Tuam.  The  alwve  work 
is  to  Ik'  published  in  two  volumes  8vo,  price  24.?.,  and  will  be  printed 
as  soon  as  a  sutficient  number  of  Subscribers’  Names  shall  have  been 
obtained. 

Nearly  ready.  Taxation  and  Financial  Reform,  by  R.  Torrens,  Esq* 
M.P.  F.R.S.  *  1  vol.  8vo. 


Aut.  IX.  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


BUx;iiAriiT. 

The  Life  and  Foemi  of  the  llov.  George 
Cralibc.  Vtd.  I.  l)imo.  5s. 

Forty  Year*’  Residence  in  America ; 
or,  the  Doctrines  of  a  Particular  l*rovi- 
dencr  exemplified  in  the  Life  of  (vrant 
'Djorburn,  Sr^iman,  of  New  York.  Writ¬ 
ten  by  I  linmdf ;  with  an  introduction  by 
John  Galt,  F.sq.  lu  one  small  volume, 
illustrated  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author, 
i  )(nio.  6s. 

rise  ARTS. 

View*  in  India,  China,  and  on  the  Shores 
of  the  Keil  S<*a.  From  Sketches  by  Cap¬ 
tain  U»*bert  F.lliot,  ICN.  Part  I.  of  a  New 
Monthly  Series,  containing  four  Engrav¬ 
ings.  Price 

MlSCCl  I.AN'FOCS. 

'File  Reform  ;  UMug  “  'Fhe  Member  ’* 
and  "  The  Radical.”  Hy  John  Galu  In 
one  volume. 

rORTRT. 

The  Hard.  A  Selection  of  Poetry. 
Sl^mo.  Sf. 


TllEOLOOT. 

Essays  and  letters  on  important  Theo. 
logical  Subjects :  comprising  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Flxtent  of  the  Divine  Decreet ;  the 
Atonement  of  Christ ;  the  Duty  of  Man ; 
and  the  Ability  of  Man  to  })erform  hi* 
Duty.  By  the  Rev.  James  Hargreaves. 

8  VO.  12i. 

Wilberforce’s  Practical  View  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  with  a  IVIemoir.  By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Price.  ISmo.  Large  type ;  bound 
in  cloth.  Ss. 

On  the  Extent  of  the  Atonement  in  its 
relation  to  God  and  the  Universe.  By 
J.  W.  Jenkyn.  l>!mu.  7s. 

TRAVELS. 

Narrative  of  a  Tour  in  North  America: 
comprising  Mexico,  the  Mines  of  Real  del 
Monte,  the  United  States,  and  British  Co¬ 
lonies  ;  with  an  Flxcursion  to  the  Island  of 
Cuba.  In  a  Series  of  Letters  written  in 
in  the  Years  1831-2.  By  Henry  Tudor, 
Esq.  Barrister-at-Law.  In  one  volume, 
8vo.  21s. 


